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THE JOBSIAD. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—You and your readers will 
no doubt, be glad to see, for the first time in 
English, a specimen of the famous German 
drollery, called the Jobsiad ; or 


“THE LIFE, OPINIONS, ACTIONS, AND FATE OF 
HIERONIMUS JOBS: 
THE CANDIDATE. 


And how he whilome won great renown, 
And died as night-watch in Schildeburg town. 


Adorned ar ee with woodcuts numerous, 
Finely =—et ht and very humorous, 

A faithful history, neat and terse, 

Writ in new-fashion doggerel verse.’’ 


I am told that some illustrations of this poem 
are to be seen in the Diisseldorf collection now 
exhibiting in your city. 

The following is a translation of the 14th 
chapter of the work, being “ a letter which the 
student, Hieronimus, wrote to his parents :” 


Dear and Honored Parents, 
I lately 
Have suffered for want of money greatly ; 
Have the goodness, therefore, to send without 
fail 
A trifle or two by return of mail. 
I want about 20 or 30 ducats ; 
For | have not at present a cent in my pockets ; 
Things are so tight with us this way, 
Send me the money at once, I pray. 


And everything is growing higher, 
Lodging and washing and lights and fire, 
And incidental expenses every day— 

Send me the ducats without delay. 


You can hardly conceive the enormous expenses 
The college imposes, on all pretences, 
For text-books and lectures so much to pay— 
I wish the ducats were on their way ! 


I devote to my studies unremitting attention— 
, One thing I must not forget to mention: 
The 30 ducats—pray send them straight, 
For my purse is in a beggarly state. 


Boots and shoes, and stockings and breeches, 
Tailoring, washing, and extra stitches, 

Pen, ink, and paper are all so dear! 

I wish the 30 ducats were here! 
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The money—(I trust you will speedily send it !) 
I promise faithfully to spend it ; 

Yes, dear parents, you never need fear, 

I live very strictly and frugally here. 


When other students revel and riot, 

I steal away into perfect quiet, 
And shut myself up with my books and light 
In my study-chamber till late at night. 


Beyond the needful supply of my table, 

I spare, dear parents, all I am able; 
Take tea but rarely, and nothing more, 
For spending money afflicts me sore. 


Other students, who'd fain be called mellow, 
Set me down for a niggardly fellow, 
And say: there goes the dig,* just look ! 
How like a parson he eyes his book ! 


With jibes and jokes they daily beset me, 

But none of these things do I suffer to fret me; 
I smile at all they can do or say— 
Don’t forget the ducats, I pray ! 


Ten hours each day I spend at the college, 
Drinking at the fount of knowledge, 
And when the Lectures come to an end, 
The rest in private study I spend. 


The Professors express great gratification, 


»| Only they hope I will use moderation, 


And not wear out in my studiis 
Philosophicis et theologicis. 


It would savor, dear parents, of self-laudation, 
To enter on an enumeration 
Of all my studies—in brief, there is none 
More exemplary than your dear son. 


My head seems ready to burst asunder, 

Sometimes, with its learned load, and I wonder 
Where so much knowledge is packed away : 
(Apropos! don’t forget the ducats, I pray !) 


Yes, dearest parents, my devotion to study 
Consumes the best strength of mind and body, 
And generally even the night is spent 
In meditation deep and intent. 


In the pulpit soon I shall take my station, 
And try my hand at the preacher's vocation, 
Likewise I dispute in the college-hall 
On learned subjects with one and all. 


But don’t forget to send me the ducats, 

For I long so much to replenish my pockets ; 
The money, one day, shall be returned 
In the shape of a son right wise and learn’d. 


Then my Privatissimumt—(I’ve been thinking 
on it 
For a long time—and in fact begun it) 
Will cost me 20 Rix dollars more, 
Please send with the ducats I mentioned 
before. 


I also, dear parents, inform you sadly, 

I have torn my coat of late, very badly, 
So please enclose with the rest in your note 
Twelve dollars to purchase a new coat. 


New boots are also necessary, 
Likewise my night-gown is ragged, very ; 
My hat and pantaloons, too, alas! 
And the rest of my clothes are going to grass. 


Now, as all these things are needed greatly, 

Please enclose me 4 Louis d’ors separately, 
Which, joined to the rest, perhaps will be 
Enough for the present emergency. 








* See “College Words and Customs.” 
t A very private lesson. 





My r recent sehaumn you may not have heard of, 

In fact, for some time, my life was despaired of, 
But I haste to assure you, on my word, 
That now my health is nearly restored. 


The Medicus, for services rendered, 

A bill of 18 guilders has tendered, 
And then the Apothecary’s will be, 
In round numbers, about 23. 


Now that Physician and Apothecary 

May get their dues, it is necessary 
These 41 guilders be added to the rest ; 
But, as to my health, don’t be distressed. 


The nurse would also have some compensation, 
Who attended me in my critical situation, 

I therefore think it would be best 

To enclose seven guilders for her with the rest. 


For citrons, jellies, and things of that nature, 

To sustain and strengthen the feeble creature, 
The Confectioner, too, has a small account, 
Eight guilders is about the amount. 


These various item of which I’ve made mention, 
Demand immediate attention. 

For order, to me, is very dear, 

And I carefully from debts keep clear. 


I also rely on your kind attention, 
To forward the ducats of which I made men- 
tion, 
So soon as it can possibly bb— 
One more small item occurs to me !— 


Two weeks ago I unluckily stumbled, 
And down the whole length of the stairway 
tumbled, 
As in at the college door I went, 
Whereby my right arm almost double was 
bent. 


The Chirurgus who attended on the occasion, 
For his balsams, plasters, and preparation 
Of spiritus, and other things needless to 
name, 
Charges 12 dollars ; please forward the same. 


But, that your minds may be acquiescent, 
I am, thank God, now convalescent ; 
Both shoulder and skin are in a very good 
way, 
And I go to lecture every day. 


My stomach is still in a feeble condition, 

A circumstance owing, so thinks the physician, 
To sitting so much, when I read and write, 
And studying so long and so late at night. 


He, therefore, earnestly advises 

Burgundy wine, with nutmeg and spices, 
And every morning, instead of tea, 
For the stomach’s sake to drink sangaree. 


Please send, agreeably to these advices, 

Two pistoles for the wine and spices ; 
And be sure, dear parents, I only take 
Such things as these for the stomach’s sake. 


Finally, a few small debts, amounting 

To 30 or 40 guilders (loose counting), 
Be pleased, in your letter, without fail, 
Dear parents, to enclose this bagatelle. 


And could you, for sundries, send me twenty 
Or a dozen Louis d’ora (that would be plenty), 
*T would be a kindness seasonably done, 

And very acceptable to your son. 


This letter, dear parents, comes hoping to find 
you 
In usual health—I beg to remind you 


How much I am for money perplexed, 
Please, therefore, to remit in your next. 
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Herewith I close my letter, repeating 
To you and all my friendly greeting, 
And subscribe myself, without further fuss, 
Your obedient son, 
Higronymvs. 


I add, in a Postseript what I neglected 
To say, beloved and highly respected 
Parents, I beg most filially, 
That you'll forward the money as soon as 
may be. 


For I had, dear father (I say it weeping), 
Fourteen French crowns laid by in safe keeping 
(As I thought) for a day of need—but the 
whole 
An anonymous person yesterday stole. 


I know you'll make good, without my asking, 
each shilling, 
Your innocent son has lost by this villain ; 
For a man so considerate must be aware 
That I such a loss can nowise bear. 


Meanwhile I'll take care that, to-day or to- 
morrow, 
Mister Anonymous shall, to his sorrow 
And your satisfaction, receive the reward 
Of his graceless trick with the hempen cord. 
c. 2. B. 





LITERATURE. 


THE AJAX OF SOPHOKLES.* 
Ir may be unpatriotic, but it certainly is 
very true, to say that the man in this coun- 
try who writes a book on a strictly classical 
subject (unless he be a College Professor, 
in which case he may induce his pupils to 
buy it) must make up his mind beforehand 


~ to pay his own expenses, and be moreover 


content with a very limited circle of readers. 
The English , pene pa who compiled this 
convenient and useful edition of a magnifi- 
cent play to which most of our students are 
strangers, has, thanks to his being a foreigner, 


come out of the affair better than a native | everythi 


would probably have done. Harvard found 
him a publisher, New York paid his passage 
home; on the whole he may congratulate 
himself on having escaped so well. 

Such books are not read because there 
are not men educated to read them—men 
who can either comprehend readily or take 
interest heartily in their subject. A young 
man in one of our great cities, with a family 
sufficiently wealthy to support him at the 
best college in the land, is clapped into a 
counting-house at fifteen and chained there 
for seven years. His work is office drudge- 
ry, his enjoyments and solaces of the earth, 
earthy. The Sewer, the Jacobin, and the 
Inexpressible comprise the extent of his lite- 
rary researches, Weidenfelt and Paquelin 
are his oracles, any space which they leave 
in his ideas being filled up by Saracco. 
Delmonico suppers are his positive, a 
2’, 45” horse his comparative, a share in a 
yacht his superlative of earthly bliss. Such 
aman, even should he become opulent at an 
early period of life, can never be expected 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the Litera 
Humaniores, It is very doubtful if he has 
the power, and pretty certain that he will 
not have the inclination to do so. An am- 
bitious country youth is fond of books, goes 
to college and acquires a reputation there. 
He is likely to do good in the church, to 
shine at the bar; perhaps has visions of 
senatorial dignity. Alas! because facility in 
composition and public speaking are to be of 
use to him in his future career, therefore he 
will do nothing but speak and write from 





*The Ais (Ajax) of Sophoeles, with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 185). 
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the start, before he has learned to read or 
think. What classies he deigns to acquire 
are at most a college Appointment’s worth— 
possibly not even that—perhaps just enough 
to furnish him with an occasional hacknied 
quotation—decidedly not enough to render 
the classical element a conspicuous one in 
his thoughts, studies, and tastes. When in- 
telligent foreigners complain of our want of 
refinement, it is this sort of refinement they 
mean—the critical and esthetic sympathies 
of educated literary men and well-read gen- 
tlemen, not the refinement of dresses and 
dinners, French clothes and French dances, 
of which we denizens of the Atlantic cities 
have enough and somewhat too much. 

Shockingly aristocratic and monarchical 
and un-American these remarks of ours! 
At least there will be plenty of charitable 
people to say so, for our popular mind 
has grown “tender and irritable,” like 
that of the deeadent democracy described 
by Plato; even asa spoiled child or a 
spoiled woman, it will be found fault 
with in nothing. You can’t say a word 
about Bruin the nigger-dealer, or Grabster 
of the Bath Hotel, or the Morning Sewer, 
but some one will raise the hue and ery after 
you as an enemy of “ our free institutions.” 
O blatant individual, are Bruin and Grabster 
and the Sewer integral parts of our govern- 
ment and institutions? If so, then have we 
institutions not altogether perfect, but im- 
 egyene demanding somewhat of reform. 

ut we trust that they—two of them at 
least—are not institutions at all, but mon- 
strous excrescences to be lopped off from the 
body social and sent to their own place. 

Indignant democrat, thou hast a friend or 
a brother perhaps, a good man and clever, 
respected and loved by thee above all other 
men. Wouldst thou, therefore, insist that 
about him shall be deemed per- 
fect by all the world—praise his snub nose, 
for instance, as an aquiline, and quarrel with 
all who shall not confess it the purest 
Roman? If so, thou art very blind or a sad 
toady. Go, take a lesson from John Bull, 
whose sauciness thou art wont to wax wroth 
with, forgetting that he is just as saucy at 
home. John is a patriot every inch of him, 
and thinks enough—yea, quite enough—of 
himself and his country ; yet is he not slow 
to revile and ridicule the abuses thereof. 
Can we expect him to be more civil to us 
than he is to his own people? When the 
Times compares Lords Brougham and 
Campbell to a couple of Scotch terriers, is 
it a it should speak with small 
respect of Senator Seward or Editor Gree- 
ley? Thackeray wrote a book on English 
snobs and showed up a great many of the 
“ institutions ” of his fatherland in very large 
type. We think we see him writing a book 
about the Snobs of America and some of 
the said snobs reading it. 

But all this while we are keeping you 
away from our play. Draw up the curtain 
then—or rather let it down, for the classic 
curtain did not rise from the stage, but sank 
beneath it. The contest for the arms of 
Achilles is decided. The judges have given 
them to the eloquent man in preference to 
the brave man. Disappointment drives the 
defeated candidate mad; he rushes out on 
the sheep and cattle of the army and slaugh- 
ters them instead of the Grecian chiefs. 
Ulysses will play the spy on his unfortunate 
rival, and here the drama opens. 

The wily son of Laertes encounters his 
patron goddess near the tent of Ajax. And 


here let us make anote. The uninterrupted 
stateliness of the classical drama, its exclu- 
sion of vulgar persons, low words, undigni- 
fied ideas, are often complacently dwelt on 
by those who are not inclined to over admi- 
ration of the romantic school. Now, of the 
pseudo classic drama, as we have it in Racine 
and Alfieri, this may be true enough, but it 
certainly is not true of the old Greek drama. 
There is in ita great deal of the comic or 
semi-comic directly or indirectly developed 
by the inferior characters. hylus is 
sufficiently prone to magniloquence, yet with 
all his piped’ ixzéxpnnpva, he makes the female 
attendant in the Choephore talk about some 
very ordinary operations of life, and there 
are clearly comic points in the Guard’s pro- 
logue to the Agamemnon. The whole run 
of Euripides’ Alcestis—Hercules kicking up 
a row in the house, the supremely farcical 
idea of Admetus slanging his father for not 
offering to die instead of him, and so forth— 
might furnish us with a still stronger case, 
were it not now generally agreed among 
scholars that the Alcestis was not a tragedy 
at all, but a species of genteel comedy. In 
this very play Ulysses makes some fun. 
First of all he is afraid of Ajax: “ What are 
ou about, Minerva? For God’s sake don’t 
ring him out!” And then when she taunts 
him for his cowardice, he tries to look bi 
and declares that “he would not have sto 
out of Ajax’s way even when he was in his 
right mind.” Far enough out of it now is 
the poor son of Telamon, killing and tor- 
turing sheep whom he takes for the Atride 
and ate The goddess and her pro- 
tégé retire, and the chorus (of sailors from 
Salamis) advance, bewailing the calamity of 
their chief, and seeking to investigate further 
the truth of the reports respecting him. 
Forth comes to them Tecmessa, the captive 
but loving mistress of Ajax. From her 
they learn their lord’s condition. The frantic 
fit has left him; he sits fallen among the 
fallen carcases, in a state of despondency 
still worse than his former phrensy. Even 
as she speaks the inner doors are opened 
(avotyerac  oxnvi) and the hero is seen in his 
tent surrounded by the slaughtered cattle. 
He advances; almost his first words are a 
prayer for death: “ You are my only friends, 
therefore kill me.” The chorus is bewilder- 
ed—after the usual manner of Greek cho- 
ruses—they “neither know how to stop him 
or how to let him go on.” He will not be 
comforted ; his fortune is now in accordance 
with his name (Afe;), he may now ery af 
alas!) many times, Every one hates him, 
hall he go home over the ean sea? 
No, he eannot bear to behold the face of his 
father, Telamon. Shall he rush upon the 
Trojan fortifications and die fighting! No, 
thus he might please the Atride. He will 
do something desperate. «(In this speech 
we note another community of conceit be- 
tween the classic and romantic drama—the 
verbal quibble, the use of the ia, 
orin plain English, the pun. So in the Aga- 
memnon Helen is called fAaevdpos, idérrode, 
a hell of men and cities, as it has been trans- 
lated.) Tecmessa interposes. Long since 
deprived of a home and a father, her safety 
has been bound up in that of her conqueror ; 
she begs him not to expose her and their 
child unprotected to the insults of enemies. 
He persists in taking leave of the infant, 
Eurysaces, whom he commends to the sea- 
men; at length, however, the entreaties of 
the captive prineéss seem to move him; in 
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could translate it better!) he expresses his 
change of purpose :— 


The long immeasurable lapse of time 

Brings forth all hidden things, conceals all 
known. 

What may not he expected when we see 

The fearful oath, the hardened mind o’ercome. 

Yea, I, on direful deed so stern resolved 

Am softened down, like iron dipped in oil, 

E’en by this woman ; pitying her too much 

To leave her widowed, with an orphan boy 

Among our enemies. Nay, I will go 

To bathe me at the meadows by the shore, 

That I, from blood-pollutions purified, 

May ’scape the goddess’s oppressive wrath. 

And having found an unfrequented place, 

There will I hide my sword, accurséd arm, 

Buried in earth where none may see it more ; 

For since I first received within my grasp 

This gift of Hector, foeman bitterest, 

The Greeks have never showed me any good. 

So true the proverb is that men repeat, 

« Foes’ gifts are no gifts and they profit not.” 


And we shall know henceforth to yield to Gods, | 
And we shall learn henceforth to reverence | 


kings. 
They are the rulers, so we must submit. 
For things prodigious, yea, and mightiest, 
Submit to dignities. The winter snows, 
Hard-trodden, yield to fertile summer’s heat ; 
The melancholy night withdraws her steps 
Before the blazing coursers of the day. 
The breath of storms terrific leaves the deep, 
And all-o’erpowering sleep releases those 
Whom he has bound nor alway holds them 


first, 
And how shall we not learn discretion too ? 


The chorus, overjoyed at the change, in- 
voke the presence of Pan and Apollo to 
hallow their raptures — 


I thrill with delight like the shudder of love, 
I am borne up with joy to the regions above. 
O Pan, Pan, come hither to me! 
Wandering over the sea,* 
From the snow-smitten cliffs of Cyllene 
advance ! 7 
O King that rulest the heavenly quires ; 
And join in the measure thy wisdom inspires, 
The Nysian and Cnosian dance. 
For now ’tis my pleasure to sport in that 
measure, 
And come thou too with willing mind 
Ever to me propitiously inclined, 
O royal Apollo, thy favor make known, 
Who holdest the Delian isle for thine own ; 
O’er the Icarian sea 
Hasten to me! 


But their joy is destined to have a speedy 
and bitter termination: Ajax was deceiving 
them; and while they are thus singing for 
delight, and a messenger is telling them how 
all the army have abused Teucer on his 
brother’s account, and how Calchas the 
soothsayer has expressly commanded that 
Ajax should be kept in his tent during this 
day, on which he was especially exposed to 
the wrath of Pallas, the unhappy man, bent 
on self-destruction, has found a retired spot 
for the deed. Here note that there is an 
indubitable change of scene. The Unity of 
Place is utterly set at nought. We see 
Ajax in @ wood, preparing to fall on his 
sword. It cannot fail to do its work—the 
sword of his most hated enemy, Heetor, fixed 
in'the hostile earth of Troy. He prays for 
an easy death, and that Teucer may find his 
corpse. He invokes the avenging furies 
upon the whole Grecian army. He bids the 
sun announce his fate to his aged parents. 
Of the light of day, of his own country of 





* See our note further on, upon 4A/xAay«rs. 





Salamis, and the country of Troy he takes 
farewell. These are his latest words. The 
rest he will tell to those in Hades. 


And here by rights, according to our own 
modern notions, the play should terminate. 
When Ajax has fallen on his sword the main 
action is over. But the play does not termi- 
nate for several hundred lines—it being a 
peculiarity of the Classic Drama that the action 
is apt to be redundant, and to be continued 
beyond the main catastrophe. This re- 
dundancy did not begin with the Greek 
Drama; it is equally conspicuous in the 
Greek Epic. Both the fliad an Odyssey goon 
beyond the winding up of their main interest. 
The one seems naturally to end with the 
death of Hector, the other with the revela- 
tion of Ulysses and the slaughter of the 
suitors. The old German epic of the Nie- 
belungen Lied appears to preserve the unit 
of action better. There is extensive wo 
in prospect for the undertaker, but the poet 
does not busy himself with anticipating 
that; when his leading personages are all 
killed off he leaves them, and pretends to 
say no more. 


I really cannot tell you what after that befel ; 

The princes all were weeping, the women, too, 
as well ; 

Likewise the noble burghers for friends beloved 
indeed. 

Here hath my tale an end ; this is the Niebelun- 
gen’s need. 


Hence much doubt and confusion; squab- 
ling of commentators, and violent —_ 

committed on the father of poetry by the 
sons of criticism, much whereof might have 
been prevented by observing this peculiarity 
of the Greek mind. And we will not say 
that none of the commentators have done 
so—for truly their name is legion; there is 
nothing which more truly illustrates the ars 
longa vita brevis than this Homeric contro- 
versy in its various forms—but we have 
never met with any who had recourse to this 
explanation. When we come to the tragedies 
it might be suggested that their arrange- 
ment into ¢rilogies caused the redundancy, 
for purposes of connexion ; but this supposi- 
tion would not fully account for the fact. 
If the Agamemnon, Choephore, and Eume- 
nides were rewritten now-a-days, the termina- 
tions of the first two, if not of all, would 
doubtless be materially curtailed. Take the 
"9 gr dramatic poem written in the Eng- 
ish language since Shakspeare—Henry 
Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde—the first 
part ends with the hero’s triumph, the second 
with his death; there is no appendix to 
either. In the Comedies we may sometimes 
discover another reason—the peripetia or 
dramatic irony showing the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the object gained in the plot; thus 
in the Wasps, when Philocleon is induced 
to relinquish his pettifogging and electioneer- 
ing habits, the action of the original plot is 
complete, but the satirist proceeds to show 
him behaving worse, and giving more trouble 
in his character of a fashionable gentleman, 
oe in his old one of a politician. = 

e tragedies this superfluity can on 

explained by supposing the Greek ro Me 
of dramatic action a very different one from 
that of the moderns, Grote’s comparison 
(in reference to the early myths and le- 
gends) of the Greeks to clever children, has 
often struck us as applicable to many traits 
of their character and points of their history. 
This wanting the after-clap to a story, and 
insisting on having the last possible word 





about it, is very much in the clever-child- 
ish vein. We do not, however, profess to 
account for the cause of this phenomena ; 
our purpose is only to call the attention of 
the reader to its existence, and its contrast 
to the manner in which the unity of action 
is preserved in its completeness, without the 
addition of supplementary matter, by the 
writers of the modern or romantic school. 
Here the English drama appears to have 
attained the juste milieu, but the Modern 
French Romancists have run into the other 
extreme, and for fear of weakening the ca- 
tastrophe by subsequent detail, have fre- 
quently cut it too short, and left the action 
incomplete. The effect of these mutilated 
catastrophes is very startling at first, but they 
pall on repetition, and the trick of them be- 
comes unpleasantly manifest. For examples of 
our meaning, we refer to any play of Dumas, 
and almost any play of Victor Hugo. Thus 
in the former's tragedy upon the story of 
Catharine of Cleves (we can never remem- 
ber the names of Dumas’s tragedies, as they 
never have the slightest connexion with the 
subject), the death of St. Megrim does not 
fully complete the action ; we have a desire 
to Awe the Duchess’ fate; and in Lord 
Leveson Gower’s adaptation of this play to 
the English stage, she poisons herself im- 
mattatity after her lover’s assassination. 
This is a case in point, as showing the dif- 
ference between English and French con- 
ceptions on the subject. 

A familiar illustration of the difference 
between the Classic and Romantic methods 
of winding up the action of a play in the ea- 
tastrophe, is afforded by the drama of Lw 
crezia Borgia, as originally written for the 
stage, as adapted to opens, and as usually 
sung in ra. In Victor Hugo’s play, 
Gennaro, after diseovering that himself and 
companions have been poisoned at the ban- 
quet, stabs Lucrezia, who has just life left to 
announce their relationship before she falls 
at his feet. In the operatic version, he dies 
of the poison, and she sings a lament over 
him in presence of her husband and the 
chorus. The former termination is in the 
Romantic, the latter more resembles the 
Classic method. And it shows which way 
the sympathies of most moderns are, that, 
beautiful as the aria era desso il figlio mio is 
universally acknowledged to be, still it is 
generally felt to be almost an impertinence, 
and the opera as represented on the stage is 
usually, in compliance with public opinion, 
made to end with the death of Gennaro. 

To return then from our digression: 
Ajax having fallen, the chorus enter to search 
for him ; at first one division appears : 


Labor, labor after labor ; 
Here and there, 
Every were, 

No one nowhere can inform me. 
Hark, hark! 

Sure I hear a heavy tread. 


It is the other division of the egy ae 

in an equally fruitless search. Tec- 
= is the ‘frst to discover the body and 
announce the hero’s melancholy end. Teucer 
now appears and joins in the lamentation. 
They are preparing to inter the corpse when 
Menelaus forbids them to proceed. Ajax 
had endeavored te destroy the army, and 
especially the chiefs; he had proved more 
hostile than any Trojan; therefore he shall 
now be deprived of the honors of burial. 
Cast out on the yellow sand he shall become 
the banquet of sea-birds. ‘Teucer defies 
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Menelaus, who goes off to call his “big! apt to take up for Tayler Lewis) idea that 


brother,” Agamemnon. But neither to him 
will the archer yield. The direst threats 
are interchanged, when the sage Ulysses in- 
terposes. By his expostulations the royal 
brothers are pacified, and they suffer the 
funeral obsequies to proceed. 


It remains for us to say a few words on 
the manner in which the editor has accom- 
plished his task. One thing we do not like 
in the outset—his un-Latinizing the Greek 
name. In the ease of the deities it may do, 
though even here we think the necessity on 
the score of accuracy much exaggerated ; 
doubtless Minerva and Mercury, for instance, 
were not originally equivalents to Athene 
and Hermes, but the usage of the Augustan 
poets ultimately made them such. But 
when it comes to T'’hukydides and Sophokles, 
we must enter our protest. True, there is 
the authority of Mr. Grote; but even Homer 
nods sometimes, and Grote is a little timo- 
rous and inconsistent, wavering between 
Krete and Crete, and in some other names. 
This, however, is asmall matter. The com- 
pilation of notes is usually very good. 
Sometimes the editor has fallen into the 
error (which we have also observed in his 
friend, Professor Felton) of mixing up to- 
gether several interpretations of different 
value, without any attempt at deciding 
among them. We would refer to the 
note on vy. 33 as a striking example of this. 
Dogmatism, it may be said, shows arro- 
gance in an editor. Possibly, but on the 
other hand, want of discrimination is a con- 
fession of inefficiency. Sometimes, too, we 
think that, copious as the notes are, a bare 
reference to a grammar is given where an 
explanation at length of an idiom or peeu- 
liarity would have been desirable. Thus, 
on v. 27, where the cattle are described as 
found killed, avrots éxordrats, shepherds and 
all, we have merely see Matth. 405, obs. 3. 
Now an edition of this sort ought to be a 
manual of the play, so that it may be read 


without any other book, even a lexicon; 
Moreover, we | 


have a striking recollection of the manner in | Ethnological research, 


such, at least, is our opinion. 


which a knowledge of this idiom was first 
impressed upon ourselves by a note in 
Peile’s Agamemnon, while this very brief 
allusion in the book before us might easily 
be overlooked by a student. 

V. 31. Quaere, may not the intermingling 
of different tenses in Greek and Latin poets 


be merely a poetic licence, for the sakewf| poaten track or the high road of civilized 


the measure, as English poets use be for are 
and ye for you (accusative), both strictly 
grammatical errors, for the sake of the 
rhyme? 

. 49. Here we think the editor should 
have mentioned the other and more common 
meaning of «ai 4), well then, as in Philoct. v. 
188 ; fai di peVinut, well then I let you alone, 
and numerous other places. 

V. 136. Ze zpiccovra we would take as 
an accusative absolute. Any case may be 
used absolutely in Greek. 

V. 352. e really cannot see what 
would be gained by the proposed substitu- 
tion of zotpevoiv for rocpévwv. Reiske’s emen- 
dation, *npovdy (adopted by Wunder), seems 
altogether preferable. 

. 659. We prefer Hermann’s and Bo- 
the’s construction of 4dir\ay«re, but at the 
same time feel bound to admit that the 
editor has the majority of commentators on 
his side. But how he has been induced to 


take up Mr. Lewes’s (not Lewis, as here 
printed, and which our students would be 








the Greek chorus did not dance, we really 
cannot conceive. Whoever wants to see an 
abundant confutation of this crotchet, will 
find it in the Classical Museum, vol. iii. pp. 
229,599. Itis hard to see how a man with an 
ear for metre can doubt that not only the 
chorus generally, but some of the main per- 
sonages occasionally made their entry danc- 
ing; Bacchus, for instance, in the Bacche of 
Euripides, when he rushes in with 


ante xepaiviov aidora Naurdda 


cippreye cipprcye dwpara MevOéws. 


Lighten the | glittering | torch of the | thunder- 
bolt! 

Kindle up! | kindle up! | mansions of | Pen- 
theus ! 


We had marked some other notes for 
comment, but being more anxious to praise 
than criticise this very neatly and carefully 
got-up edition, abstain from further remark, 
heartily commending it to all students and 
scholars, 

Cc. A. B. 





MR. PARKMAN’S PONTIAC.* 


Tue Indian Annals of our country have re- 
ceived less attention than many less im- 
portant portions of our history from writers 
on that subject. What has been written has 
been incidental to colonial and frontier his- 
tory. The reason is readily to be found in 
the paucity of material for the history of 
savage tribes from their want of a literature, 
their neglect of historic research into the 
past, and of the preservation of contempo- 
rary historic material, and to the indifference, 
on the other hand, of the civilized races with 
whom they are brought into constant colli- 
sion to matters primarily concerning their 
enemies. The pioneers of America found 
constant employment in peace in levelling 
the forest and subduing a virgin soil to the 
bearing of crops: in war in defending their 
houses, their families, and themselves. There 
was little time in either period or on either 
side, as there was doubtless little taste for 


The historian, therefore, of Indian affairs 
finds on approaching his subjeet, difficulties 
akin to those of the pioneer in the Indian 
territory. It is all at first dense forest, thick 
with tangled underbrush. Previous ex- 
plorers have passed through in search of 
other subjects, leaving, in place of a well- 


history, slight traces which may be likened 
to the “blaze” of the woodman. Some 
Jesuit missionary may have transmitted to 
the parent society or published on his return 
home aun account of his labors, dangers, and 
sufferings among the “sauvages.” Some 
officer in a frontier post may have relieved 
the tedium of garrison life by noting down 
in a journal the objects and incidents which 
passed before his eyes. Meagre reports 
from commanding officers, reminiscences of 
octogenarians of some striking scene of in- 
faney which has impressed the memory as 
with a life-enduring seal, or of the fireside 
tales of tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
their departed sires—may be added to these 
to compose the rude blocks of which the 
shapely edifice must be formed. 

If the enterprise, however, have its diffi- 
culties, it has also its pleasures, akin in the 





* History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the War 
of the North American Indian Tribes against the Eng- 
lish Colonies after the Conquest of Canada. By 
Francis Parkman, Jr. Boston: Little & Brown. 





one case as in the other to those of the 
actual pioneer. There is all the freshness 
and freedom of unconventional life, of no- 
velty in the pursuit and the result, which 
more than compensate for the difficulties en- 
countered. 

Mr. Parkman’s- subject, the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, does not figure largely in the gene- 
ral history of the country. It is over- 
shadowed by the great event which preceded 
it, overwhelmed by the greater which fol- 
lowed ; but nevertheless forms no important 
link between the two. 

The author commences his labors by a 
general account of the tribes of Indians oc- 
cupying the territories of the present United 
States a century ago. He then passes to a 
consideration of the course pursued towards 
them by the two great European powers 
who were striving silently for the mastery, 
and who in the many theatres in which they 
have contended have never shown their 
marked individuality in a more striking man- 
ner than in the wilds of North America. 

A rapid sketch of the old French war fol- 
lows, with vivid descriptions of the scenes of 
Braddock’s defeat and the spirited contest of 
the Plains of Abraham, a battle in its con- 
duct and its result the most chivalric and 
romantic ever, perhaps, fought. 

Pontiac was chief of the Ojibways, a 
powerful tribe inhabiting what is now the 
State of Michigan. Allied to the French 
during the contest, chafed by the issue, an- 
ticipating reinforcements for the French from 
the great Father, Louis XIV., and foresee- 
ing with wise intuition in the supremacy and 
combination of the white race the destruc- 
tion of the red, he formed the daring and 
magnificent project of the extermination of 
the English from the frontier to the ocean. 
The plan enlisted the co-operation of all the 
frontier tribes. With the exception of 
Detroit, which sustained, with a few hundred 
men, a siege worthy of record for its obsti- 
nacy among those most noted of the new 
or the old world, the frontier posts were 
attacked and subdued, and the approaching 
tide of emigration, which, though but a ripple 
compared to the torrent which now pours 
over the mountains, was still of considerable 
bulk, was driven back by the merciless fire- 
brand and hatchet of the savage. 


The politie conduct of Sir William John- 
son, one of the most marked men in our 
colonial annals, towards the Six Nations, 
who were then undisputed masters of West- 
ern New York, saved the frontiers of the 
civilized portion of our State, which did not 
then extend far beyond the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, from desolation. In Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia the desolation was 
complete, the inhabitants of the frontier towns 
flying en masse to those nearer the sea 
board. Pennsylvania, from the Quaker ele- 
ment in her legislature, which was disposed 
to look with favor on the Indians from the 
old friendly associations of William Penn, 
and a natural pride in his pacifie policy, was. 
slowly roused to a sense of the crisis, and 
the necessity of drawing the sword. This 
entailed upon her a contest which was equi- 
valent to a civil war—the inroad of the 
“Paxton Men” of the frontier, smarting unur 
Indian injury on the pacific precincts of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The other colonies were more prompt, and 
the incursions of the Indians were speedily 
repelled. The forts were retaken, the foe 
retired from sturdily-defended Detroit, and 
the contest gradually subsided with the issue 
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which must always attend the struggle of 
the savage with the civilized race. Pontiac, 
the hero of the contest, and one of the great- 
est men the aboriginal race of America has 
produced, died ingloriously years after the 
strife by the assassin hand of a fellow red 
man, hired to the deed by a barrel of 
whiskey. 

We a but sketched out an outline of 
this book, which, from its merits of style and 
subject, must find its place in the front rank 
of American Histories. It is from beginning 
to end a clear, connected, flowing narrative, 
dignified and yet picturesqne. Mr. Park- 
man has studied the race, which he treats in 
ie and on prairie, as well as in books 
and manuscript. His descriptions are among 
the most agreeable portions of his work, 
and in the noble forests of the Alleghanies, 
and the majestic scenery of the St. Law- 
rence, and the Lakes, he has an ample field 
for word painting. The obligations of the 
wy to him for a good book are enhanced 

y the fact which every reader, gratified by 
the liberal and enlightened enjoyment it 
affords, will regret that the author was de- 
prived of the use of his eyesight by illness 
during the period of its composition. 





HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Ir we were to undertake a definition of Mr. 
Hildreth’s work, which should be at the same 
time critical and complimentary, we should 
pronounce it a newspaper history ; by which 
we would convey the idea that the author, 
writing so near the times of which it treats, 
has had the advantage of minute contempo- 
rary records, and that he has given us the 
course of events in closer detail than was 
possible to the earlier race of historical 
writers. That this is so, can be readily in- 
ferred from the circumstance that there are 
more than six hundred topics indicated in 
the table of contents. This range and va- 
riety is in accordance with Mr. Hildreth’s 
original design, which was announced, to 
five a complete and detailed account of the 

nited States in their social, political, intel- 
lectual, and economical aspects throughout 
the period of the career of the first genera- 
tion succeeding the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. If criticism attempted to fol- 
low the author through all the particulars 
and discussions of so comprehensive a range 
of topics, it would enlarge even beyond 
the History, and become itself a subject for 
further examination. We can, therefore, 
allow ourselves only to present the general 
lines in the course marked out in this second 
volume. Opening with an impending quar- 
rel with France, ripening by degrees into a 
sort of war, we have a minute account of the 
motives and feelings of all the principal 
actors on that memorable oceasion, as de- 
veloped in their private correspondence. 
Then follows a complete narrative of the 
refusal to receive Pinckney; of the joint 
mission of Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry ; of 
the strange behavior of Talleyrand and the 
French Directory ; of the occasion and pas- 
sage of the Alien and Sedition Laws, and 
the proceedings under them; of the State 
R *zhts and Nullification resolutions, brought 
forward in consequence by Jefferson’s 
agency; of the breach in the Federal party ; 
the presidential canvas, and the peace with 
France ; of the final transfer of the helm of 

* History of the United States. By Richard Hil- 


dreth. Vol. V of Second Series, Vol. if. Harper & 
Brothers. 








state, after a desperate effort on the part of 
the Federalists to elect Burr, into Jefferson’s 
hands ; of his schemes of republican simpli- 
city, retrenchment, and reform; the purchase 
of Louisiana, and the consequent embroil- 
ment with Spain; Hamilton’s collisions 
with Monroe, and finally with Burr, by whose 
hand he fell ; Burr’s famous conspiracy ; the 
divisions and quarrels in the Democratic 
party, both in Congress and the States; renew- 
ed difficulties with England, and the rejec- 
tion of the treaty negotiated by Monroe ; 
Bonaparte’s continental system, and the im- 
pending ruin of American commerce: the 
volume ending with the meeting of the em- 
bargo Congress. 

Although we have no doubt that the au- 


thor resolved with himself to keep clear of | , 
| test them as final and conclusive. 


all partizan bias and special views, we cannot 
avoid discovering the way of his “ inclining,” 
and the political school to which he belongs. 
At the same time he has furnished us with 
so ample a body of facts, that we cannot 
complain of the want of material upon 
which to base a judgment for ourselves. 
The work is the only one accessible to us, 
in which the whole path of events is laid out 
before us in a condensed and convenient 
form. As a reference, therefore, it is of de- 
cided importance and value. The style is 
simple and unadorned, and confines itself to 
statement in its least rhetorical aspects. The 
imagination is left free to select, grasp, 
and embellish for itself. In a word, we 
have indicated the source of Mr. Hildreth’s 
materials. The staple of his volume is 
drawn from original documents, published 
collections of letters—pamphlets of every 
class, scattered far and wide, and the all-em- 
bracing newspaper file. It claims justly to 
be now drawn together for the first time, 
and presented in the compactness of a book. 
The ground occupied by this present second 
volume—exhibiting the first trials of the 
new Constitution of the Union—is of special 
interest at this time, when that Constitution 
has become again, after the lapse of fifty 
years, a subject of constant and anxious con- 
sideration. We can here find on what 
foundations that great instrument is laid, and 
how carefully it was anchored, in every part, 
to meet the strain of agitation and assault. 
It will appear not to have been put together 
by children, nor can children take it apart. 
What the giants thought of it—so shortly 
after its creation—and how it answered the 
purposes of its contrivers, in its early his- 
tory—we refer to Mr. Hildreth’s pregnant 
volume II. of this his second series to answer. 





RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 
AMERICA.* 
Tue object of this work is to lay before the 
world the origin, history, and developments 
of the great American experiment of Re ub- 
lican Institutions. We do not expect from 
the author an entirely free and unprejudiced 
statement of the case: nor, from his known 
predilections, one which is likely to deter- 
mine it in favor of the general principles of 
a democratic government. The book is in 
part a special plea: a case made up, to show 
that the whole undertaking, as far as our cis- 
atlantic states are concerned, is a speciality 
and an exception to the general course of 
human experience and event. Preparing the 
way, in preliminary chapters of historical 
statement, he gives us at the close of his vo- 
lume a summing up, which shows clearly 


* Rule and Misrule of the English in America/ By 
the Author of “ Sam Slick,” &c. Harper & Brofhers. 








enough on which side the author is retained. 
He does not discover the vitality of Free In- 
stitutions inherent in any principle; proof 
against trial, climate, character, and cireum- 
stance ; but altogether in the felicity of spe- 
cial facts, coexistent with our organization 
and career. Not in the free spirit of man, 
resolved in one country at least to vindicate 
itself and stand up in naked independence, 
confident of an absolute right and inevitable 
destiny for self-government; but in—the 
accidents of a vast territory; a people of one 
common origin and language ; in the absence 
of pre-existing monarchical institutions, and 
powerful neighbors and a poor popula- 
tion. These facts and the judgments found- 
ed on them are presented in every light 
which offers to the writer’s ingenuity, to 
They 
will not be readily admitted in all their 
breadth by American readers—and even if 
acknowledged to be justly stated, it may be 
answered that the very combination of so 
many felicitous accidents furnishes the first 
opportunity to try the Republican experi- 
ment fully and fairly—which, we might 
claim, would engender under favorable cir- 
cumstances, a free spirit that should set at 
nought all of Judge Haliburton’s carefully- 
prepared inductions and theories. 





SWALLOW BARN,.* 


Swattow Bary is such another reprodue- 
tion of the life of Old Virginia as Brace- 
bridge Hall is of the cheerful Old England. 
Both we fear are pictures of fading and half 
forgotten existences; but they will remain 
happy types of the minds of their respective 
authors, genial, graceful views of human na- 
ture and social life, ideals which, even in the 
most troublous times, will be always more 
or less realized—for the heart will always 
answer to scenes of quiet and friendship, 
traits of domestic happiness, and carefully 
nurtured home humors. Mr. Kennedy drew 
such a picture of life some twenty years ago 
in his Swallow Barn. He intimates to us 
now in the preface to the new edition of the 
work, that all this romance of the Old Do- 
minion is becoming traditional. It is doubt- 
less so, and much to be regretted is the fact 
of the changes coming over our old na- 
tional manners of the era of the Revolution; 
but we have the guarantee in the favorable 
recepfien of works of this class that the 
spirit is not extinct. Sure we are that what 
was amiable and happy in those old times 
will be reproduced again in new and stranger 
forms, perhaps, but in the ancient vitality. 
The early manners of the American peo- 
ple, the exhibition of the sudden effects of 
the liberty of the new world upon the culture 
of the old, the mixture of refinement and 
simplicity, the drawing-room planted in the 
forest, the courtier turned planter, the pam- 
pered Puritan worshipping in his own way, 
with the consequent train of family usages 
and the thousand interminglings of Europe 
with the virgin soil of the new country— 
these in their better development afford some 
of the finest topics for our romance-writers, 
where his privileges blend with the sober 
duties of the historian. We have one such 
picture of primitive manners—people call 
them primitive ; but there was a world of an- 
tecedent culture for their growth—in Mrs, 
Grant’s “ Memoirs of an American Lady,” 
of the Dutch colonists of the Hudson. Mr. 
* Swallow Barn; or, a Sojourn in the Oid Dominion. 


By J. P. Kennedy. Revised edition. With twenty 
illustrations by Strother. Putnam. 
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Judd has given us some strong, vigorous 
touches of New England life in his Mar- 
garet. Hawthorne has presented many 
traits less literally—veiled by his sombre 
fancy—of a later era with far different cir- 
cumstances: Mrs. Kirklacd’s New Home is a 
faithful version. 

Mr. Kennedy’s book is and will remain a 
favorite picture of the South. Its very 
languor is characteristic of the topic. You 
have no keen sentences or closely-packed 
energetic writing, but a leisurely induction of 
incident and anecdote. There is time enough 
before us all: “old Virginia never tires ,” and | 
of a long summer afternoon or winter's fire- | 
side, Swallow Barn may be safely entertain- | 
ed as among the most cheerful of com-| 

nions, Its sketches are commonly of the | 

rvingesque type, amiable in temper, but not | 
without an occasional touch of humorous | 
satire to relieve them from the insipidity of | 
dull eulogy. In pleasant proof of this read | 
the following hit at Virginia eloquence. | 
Frank Meriwether, one ef the dramatis | 
sone, the pegs upon which the author | 
angs his essays, is thus introduced near the | 
commencement :— 
SPLATTERTHWAITE DUBBS. 


« I observe, moreover, that he has a constitu- | 
tional fondness for paradoxes, and does not 
scruple to adopt and republish any apothegm 
that is calculated to startle one by its novelty. 
He has a correspondence with several old friends, | 
who were with him at college, and who have | 
now risen into an extensive political notoriety in | 
the state: these gentlemen furnish him with | 
many new currents of thought, along which he | 
glides with a happy velocity. He is essentially 
meditative in his character, and somewhat given 
to declamation ; and these traits have commu- 
nicated a certain measured and deliberate gesti- 
culation to his discourse. I have frequenly seen 
him after dinner stride backwards and forwards 
across the room for some moments, wrapped in 
thought, and then fling himself upon the sofa, and 
come out with some weighty doubt, expressed 
with a solemn emphasis. In this form he lately 
began a conversation, or rather a speech, that 
for a moment quite disconcerted me. ‘ After 
all, said he, as if he had been talking to me be- 
fore, although these were the first words he | 
uttered—then making a parenthesis, so as to | 
qualify what he was going to say—‘I don’t | 
deny that the steamboat is destined to produce | 
valuable results—but after all, I much question 
(and here he bit his upper lip, and paused an in- | 
stant)—if we are not better without it. I de-| 
elare, I think it strikes deeper at the supremacy | 
of the states than most persons are willing to | 
allow. This annihilation of space, sir, is not to | 
be desired. Our protection against the evils of | 
consolidation consists in the very obstacles to 
our intercourse. Splatterthwaite Dubbs of Din- 
widdie (or some such name—Frank is famous 
for quoting the opinions of his contemporaries. 
This Splatterthwaite, I take it, was some old 
college chum who had got into the legislature, 
and I dare say made pungent speeches), Dubbs 
of Dinwiddie made a good remark—That the 
home material of Virginia was never so good as 
when her roads were at their worst. And so 
Frank went on with quite a harangue, to which 
none of the company replied one word, for fear 
we might get into a dispute. Everybody seems 
to understand the advantage of silence when 
Meriwether is inclined to be expatiatory.” 


The transmigrations and decadence of one 
of this orator’s expressions give the history 
of more than one worn-out metaphor, which, 
starting from some great orator, is ignomi- 
niously bandied about by vulgar declaimers : 


DECLINE AND FALL OF METAPHOR. 











“ Meriwether had given several indications, 


immediately after breakfast, of a design to pour 
out upon us the gathered ruminations of the last 
twenty-four hours, but we had evaded the storm 
with some caution, when the arrival of two or 
three neighbors—plain, homespun farmers—who 
had ridden to Swallow Barn to execute some 
papers before Frank as a magistrate, furnished 
him with an occasion that was not to be lost. 
After despatching their business, he detained 
them, ostensibly to inquire about their crops, and 
other matters of their vocation ; but, in reality, 
to give them that very flood of politics which 
we had escaped. We, of course, listened with- 
out concern, since we were assured of an audi- 
tory that would not flinch. In the course of 
this disquisition, he made ase of a figure of 
speech which savored of some previous study, 
or, at least, was highly in the oratorical vein. 
‘Mark me, gentlemen,’ said he, contracting his 
brow over his fine thoughtful eye, and pointing 
the forefinger of his left hand directly at the face 
of the person he addressed,‘ Mark me, gentle- 
men—you and I may not live to see it, but our 
children will see it, and wail over it—the sove- 
reignty of this Union will be as the rod of 
Aaron ; it will turn into a serpent, and swallow 
up all that struggle with it. Mr. Chub was 
present at this solemn denunciation, and was 


| very much affected by it. He rubbed his hands 


with some briskness, and uttered his applause in 

a short but vehement panegyric, in which were 

heard only the detached words—* Mr. Burke— 
icero.’ 

“ The next day Ned and myself were walk- 
ing by the school-house, and were hailed by 

ip, from one of the windows, who, in a sly 
under tone, as he beckoned us to come close to 
him, told us ‘if we wanted to hear a regular 
preach, to stand fast.’ We could look into the 
schoolroom unobserved, and there was our pa- 
triotic pedagogue haranguing the boys with a 
violence of action that drove an additional 
supply of blood into his face. It was apparent 
that the old gentleman had got much beyond 
the depth of his hearers, and was pouring out 
his rhetoric more from oratorical vanity than 
from any hope of enlightening his audience. At 
the most animated part of his strain, he brought 
himself, by a kind of climax, to the identical 
sentiment uttered by Meriwether the day before. 
He warned his young hearers—the oldest of 
them was not above fourteen— to keep a lynx- 
eyed gaze upon that serpent-like ambition which 
would convert the government at Washington 
into Aaron’s rod, to swallow up the independ- 
ence of their native state.’ 

“ This conceit immediately ran through all 
the lower circles at Swallow Barn. Mr. 
Tongue, the overseer, repeated it at the black- 
smith’s shop, in the presence of the blacksmith 
and Mr, Absalom Bulrush, a spare, ague-and- 
feverish husbandman who occupies a muddy 
slip of marsh land on one of the river bottoms, 
which is now under mortgage to Meriwether ; 
and from these it has spread far and wide, though 
a good deal diluted, until in its circuit it has 
reached our veteran groom Carey, who con- 
siders the sentiment as importing something of 


an awful nature. With the smallest encourage- 


ment, Carey will put on a tragi-comic face, 
shake his head very slowly, turn up his eyeballs, 
and open out his broad, scaly hands, while he 
repeats with labored voice, ‘ Look out, Master 
Ned! Aaron’s rod a black snake in Old Vir- 
ginny!’ Upon which, as we fall into a roar of 
laughter, Carey stares with astonishment at our 
irreverence. But having been set to acting this 
scene for us once or twice, he now suspects us 
of some joke, and aks‘ if there isn’t a copper 
for an old negro,’ which if he succeeds in get- 
ting he runs off, telling us ‘he is too ’cute to 
make a fool of himself.’ ” 


Of the illustrations we can say they are 
additions to the work, on a favorite theory 
of our own that any pictures help the ima- 
gination. 





THE SCALP HUNTERS.* 


DisTincuisHED by an exaggeration of inci- 
dent, an oceasional dash at the ultra-roman- 
tie, and a head-over-heel, jerking style that 
out-herods even that of Dumas and Sue, and 
hurries the reader as it were over a course 
paved with cobble-stones—Pegasus having 
fairly taken the bit in his teeth—Capt. Reed’s 
book nevertheless is one of much merit, and 
the very antipodes of the tame and common- 
place. 


With a dashing pen, imagination sufficient 
for one volume at least of the Arabian 
Nights, a score of wild tales, picked up at 
the camp fires of a spy company, a careful 
study of Ruxton, and a peep into Monsieur 
Violet’s American Munchausen, the author 
has founded a novel so startling that, could 
any comparison be drawn between over- 
strained sentiment and the slashing of 
scenes, we might almost be tempted into 
the apparant absurdity of describing it as the 
“ Jane Eyre” of the Blackwood school of ro- 
mance, 

It is no ineonsiderable point in favor of 
the book, that those who have really been 
over the country and among the people 
here described, will read the volume with 
greater pleasure, and have greater faith in 
the approximation of the scenes to the pos- 
sible and probable, than will those who are 
mere fireside travellers. 

It would be unjust to dismiss the book 
without transposing one of the author’s 
vivid pictures; whether truthful or not, 
there is both force afffl skillful handling in 
his description of the 


PRARIE MIRAGE. 


“ As if by enchantment, the cold snowy sur- 
face all at once disappeared. Green fields lay 
before us, and tall trees sprang up covered with 
a thick and verdant frondage! 

«“« Cottonwoods " cried a hunter, as his eye 
rested on these stil] distant groves. 

«“<«Tall saplins at that—Wagh! ejaculated 
another. 

«« Water thar, fellers, I reckin’ remarked 
a third. 

«Yes siree! yer don’t see such sprouts as 
them growing out o’ a dry peraira. Look! 
hilloa 

«* By Gollies, yonder’s a house !’ 

«<A house? one—two—three—a house? 
thar’s a whole town, if thar’s a single shanty. 
Gee! Jim, look yonder. Wagh!’ 

« | was riding in frout with Seguin—the rest 
of the band strung out behind us. I had been 
for some time gazing upon the ground in a sort 
of abstraction—looking at the snow-white 
efflorescence, and listening to the crunching 
of my horse’s hoofs through its icy incrustation. 
These exclamatory phrases caused me to raise 
my eyes. The sight that met them was one 
that made me reign up with a sudden jerk. 
Seguin had done the same, and I saw that the 
whole band had halted with a similar impulse! 

«“ We had just cleared one of the buttes, that 
had hitherto obstructed our view of the t 
gap. This was now directly in front of us; 
and along its base on the southern side, rose the 
walls and battlements of a city—a vast city, 
judging from its distance, and the colossal ap- 
pearance of its architecture! We could trace 
the columns of temples, and @oors, and gates, 
and windows, and balconies, and parapets, pnd 
spires! There were many towers rising 
over the roofs ; and in the middle was a temple- 
like structure, with its massive dome towering far 
above all the others! 

“ I looked upon this sudden apparition with a 





* The a Hunters of Mexico, by Capt. Mayne 
Reed: Phila., Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. 
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feeling of incredulity. It was a dream, an im- 
agination, a mirage! Ha! it was the mirage 

_ “Butno! The mirage could not effect such 
a complete picture. There were the roofs, and 
chimneys, and walls, and windows! There 
were the parapets of fortified houses, with their 
regular notches and embrazures! It was a 
reality. It wasacity! ° 

“ Was it the Cibolo of the Spanish Padré? 
Was it that city of golden gates and burnished 
towers ? 
priest after all true? Who had proved it a 
fable? Who had ever penetrated this region, 
the very country in which the ecclesiastic repre- 
sented the golden city of Cibolo to exist ? 

“T saw that Seguin was puzzled—dismayed 
—as well as myself! He knew nothing of this 
land. He had never witnessed a mirage like 
that! 

“For some time we sat in our saddles, influ- 
enced by strange emotions. Shall we go for- 
ward? Yes! We must reach water. We 
are dying of thirst; and impelled by this we 
spur onward. 

«“ We had ridden only a few paces fruther, 
when the hunters uttered a sudden and simulta- 
neous ery ! 
—was before us! Along the mountain foot ap- 
peared a string of dark forms. They were 
mounted men ! 

“ We dragged our horses to their haunches— 
our whole line halting as one man. 

«« Tnjuns !’ was the exclamation of several. 

“<«Tndians they must be,’ muttered Seguin. 
‘There are no other here—Indians! No! 
There never were such as them. See! they 
are not men! Look! their huge horses—their 
long guns—they are giants! By heaven!’ 
continued he, after a moment’s pause, ‘ they are 
bodiless. They are phantoms !” 

“ There were exclamations of terror from. the 
hunters behind. 

“ Were these the inhabitants of the city? 
There was a striking prgportion in the colossal 
size of the horses and the horsemen ! 

«“ For a moment I was awe-struck, like the 
rest. Only a moment. A sudden memory 
flashed upon me. I thought of the Hartz moun- 
tains and their demons. I knew that the phe- 
nomena before us could be no other—an optical 
delusion—a creation of the mirage. 

“T raised my hand above my head. The 
foremost of the giants imitated the motion ! 

«I put spurs to my horse and gallopped for- 
ward. So did he, as if to meet me ; after a few 
springs I had passed the refracting angle ; and, 
like a thought, the shadowy giant vanished into 
air! 


* The men had ridden forward after me ; and, | 


having also passed the angle of refraction, saw 
no more of the phantom host . 

“The city, too, had disappeared; but we 
could trace the outlines of many a singular for- 
mation in the trap-rock strata that traversed the 
edge of the valley. 

“ The tall groves were no longer to be seen ; 
but a low belt of green willows—real willows 
—could be distinguished along the foot of the 
mountain, within the gap. Under their foliage 
there was something that sparkled in the sun 
like sheets of silver. It was water! It wasa 
branch of the Prieto ! 

“ Our horses neighed at the sight ; and short- | 
ly after we had alighted upon its banks, and | 


were kneeling before the sweet spirit of the’ 


stream.” 

Being a* long way from home, and| 
‘breaking ground far removed from the line’ 
of fire of the sharpshooters of the British | 
press, Capt. Reed has evidently improved | 
the occasion to astonish the natives. | 

Whether he will succeed in his laudable | 
purpose is a matter of uncertainty; for 
since the invasion of the Crystal Palace by | 
the “ America,” Commodore Stevens, John 


‘ 


Was the story of the wandering | 


A new object—an object of terror 


Bull has ceased to be astonished at any- 
thing, having had his energies rather over- 
tasked in that line. 





HOMCeOPATHY.* 


Tue writers on Homeopathy do not seem 
to carry out their small-dose principle in 
their literature. This is a big book, big- 
ger than a medicine chest (homeopathic), 
intended as a substitute for the doctor 
in cases of emergeney. It is long, discur- 
sive, and tedious. There is so much said, 
and to such little purpose, the symptoms, 
| causes, and treatment of the various diseases 
are described with so much complicated 
prolixity and detail, that it is quite impos- 
sible to get any direct or intelligible practi- 
cal idea out of the book. And as for 
making use of its advice in sudden attacks 
of illness, one of the two evils, death or 
the homeopathic doctor, must arrive long 
before that advice can possibly be under- 
stood, 

Most people who have toothache know 
very well what it is, and wish to get rid 
of it by the most summary process. A 
sufferer turns to Toothache (Page 179) 
which, he is informed, is called by that jaw- 
_ breaking synonyme, Odontalgia. What he 
seeks, however, is not a synonyme, and 
‘certainly not a jawbreaker, but a cure for 
the toothache; he looks for it and finds 
thirty remedies for Odontalgia (toothache) 
laid down in alphabetical succession, from 
Aconite to Staphysag. There are Nux 
Vom., Pulsat. Rhus. Carbo Veg., Bry- 
on., Hepar., Sulph. Arsenic, Bs twenty 
other equally classical and erudite reme- 
dies, all excellent for the toothache. A 
gleam of hope shines upon the sufferer in 
spite of his pain and the bewildering crowd 
. of remedies—but, alas! he is told, Touch 
not, taste not until, with the usual cool 
| deliberation and patience of a man with the 
toothache, he has investigated and made up 
his mind about the twenty-five General 
| Indications. These general indications are 
|as to whether the toothache is of « rheu- 
| matic, congestive, or nervous nature ; whether 
‘it has been caused by tobacco, coffee, or a 
‘chill, or by damp and cold air, or whether 
| the pain shoots up to the eyes, or the ears, or 
'the head, or whether the face is swelled, or 
ithe gums, or the submavilliar glands; or 
|whether thirteen other equally clear indi- 
| cations exist ! 

The sufferer turns the page with the re- 
|mote expectation—for while there is life 
|there is hope—of finding some relief to 
|his bewildered mind and his excruciating 
‘toothache, some approximation to the 
| settlement of the question between Rhus., 
| Nux Vom., Bellad, Antim., Crud., Calcarea, 
‘and ominous, foreboding Arsenic. The 
page is turned and the sufferer, in the tor- 
| ments of toothache, meets with—fifty-two 
| Conditions, which are to be disposed of 

fore the Odontalgia. These fifty-two 
preliminaries, in addition to the twenty-five 
General Indications, to be settled before 
there is any truce with the enemy—the 
toothache—are, as to whether the Odontal- 





gia is aggravated or relieved by cold air, cold 


washing, in a room, by smoking, by drinki 
prom the peed in the po ries g 
the evening, by vexalion, by reading, when 
sitting, when lying, before midnight, after 
midmght, when thinking, by cold things, 


* Home@opaffiic Domestic Physician, By J/H. Pul 
M. D.: Cincinnati, 1851. " “by 





and thirty-six other Conditions, all to be ex- 
perimentally tested ! 

Long before the mind of the sufferer 
in the torments of toothache has come to 
any conclusion in regard to the twenty-five 
General Indications, the fifty-two Conditions, 
and the thirty Remedies, his toothache will 
have become what the author calls habitual, 
in which condition the patient is recom- 
mended by the book “ to consult a Homeo- 
pathic physician, who will be able to eradi- 
cate this complaint.” Leaving the sufferer 
in the agonies of his disease, with his mind 
bewildered by Rhus,, NuxVom., Staphysag., 
but with a probable leaning towards Arsenic, 
as the most likely of all the thirty reme- ° 
dies to put an end to his sufferings, and, 
leaving him to the tender mercies of his 
Homeopathic doctor, we write his epitaph 
in anticipation, Requiescat ! 





THE LAW OF REAL ESTATE.* 


Tue laws governing the purchase and sale 
of real estate, and the various ways in 
which title to land may be acquired, lost, 
and transmitted, are indeed a great deep. 
All other kinds of obligation sink into insig- 
nificance and simplicity compared with the 
complicated, protracted, and bitter contro- 
versies which spring from conflicting claims 
by different parties to the same “ lot, piece, 
or parcel of land.” It is easy to buy a farm 
or a town lot, a meadow for pasturage in the 
country, or an acre or two for a suburban 
cottage. It is easy to deed away or devise 
by will whole tracts and territories of West- 
ern prairie, but to get or give an indisputable 
title to any of these, free from flaws and im- 
perfections, and proof against the most sin- 
ister legal and judicial scrutiny, is a much 
‘more difficult matter. The covenant of 
| quiet enjoyment in his deed, which the pur- 
| chaser of a snug property relies upon as se- 
curity against all disturbance, very often 
| turns out to be a most deceitful and falla- 
cious promise, and no preventive of a 
most unquiet dispossession. Few men 
have ever owned many roods of land in 
town or country without learning the nature 
of Ejectment suits, and the other legal ills 
that real estate is heir to. 

This is not the fault of the laws or the 
lawyers. The earth is not large enough, at 
least that portion of it which it is desirable 
for people to possess, for all men to own it 
in common or enjoy it equally; and inas- 
much as it is too large to be reduced into 
actual physical possession, except in small 
spots at a time, the precise point at which 
one man’s ownership over any particular 





part of it stops, and another man’s begins, 
after it has passed through generations 
of owners, and been subjected to every 


species of process to convert it into mone 
which the ingenuity of man could devise, is 
no easy matter. The laws keep pace with - 
the necessities of men, and the complexities 
and difficulties of the Real Estate Law are 
the offspring of those necessities. They 
would soon arise even in the most enlight- 
ened and — societies after a few 
generations ught, sold, mortg 4 
leased, devised, and AS rteead the = 
they lived on. Those very complexities are 
inevitable parts of a great system, founded 
on the experience of ages and full of their 
wisdom. 





* A Compendium of the Law and Practice of Vend- 
ers and Purchasers of Real Estate. 





By J. Henry 
Dart, of Lincoln’s Inn, With Notes ost Preface by 
Thomas W. Wa’ Counsellor at Law: Banks, 
Gould & Co,, 1851, 
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This elaborate work of Mr. Dart, an 
English barrister, on the Law of Real 
Estate, is one of the most practical and valu- 
able issues from the press of Gould, Banks 
& Co. of the present season. It has been 
edited by Mr. Waterman with great care 
and labor; and his notes of American cases 
and authorities are full, and, we should 
think, complete. The main work treats of 
the various branches of Real Estate Law, 
the rights of vendors and purchasers, the 
preparation of Abstracts of Title, conveyan- 
ces, remedies at law and in equity for 
breaches of contracts for the sale of Real 
Estate, specific performances, and sales by 
the Court of Shamcery. Each of these 


TRUE WOMAN, 
No quaint conceit of speech, 
No golden, minted phrase— 
Dame Nature needs to teach, 
To echo Woman’s praise ; 
Pure love and truth unite 
To do thee, Woman, right! 


She is the faithful mirror 


| the retiring rustle of their wings. Welcome 
j and farewell, ye little creatures of the field and 
| wood: happy in a historian, happy in printer, 

happy in publisher ; and were thisa long summer 
day, or a winter evening dark and ruddy, with 
| the flickery twilight of an old country hearth, 
| we should be emboldened to dwell on those 
| anecdotes, adventures, and fancies regarding 
| your gentle selves—and to add, happy, oh ye 





heads embraces a wide field of inquiry and | 
discussion, and of judicial decision, both in | 
the English and the American Courts. 

This work will commend itself particu- 
larly to members of the Bar in this city 
who devote themselves to conveyancing 
and kindred business. This department 
of the legal profession becomes gradually 
more and more a distinct one, separated | 
from that class into whose hands the | 
management of contested suits is more | 
apt to fall. This is necessarily the case | 
in a great city, and amongst a population 
where property of every description changes | 
hands with rapidity and _ constantly. | 
Real Estate lawyers will find Mr. Dart’s | 
treatise a very excellent guide and assist. | 
ant in their responsible labors. His sugges- | 


‘ tions are eminently practical and clear, and | 
: his work covers an immense ground without | 


being simply elementary or discursive, or, 
trespassing upon the province of works of 
Equity Jurisprudence, involving title to 
real estate and the incidents connected 
therewith. 





MOTHERWELL’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS.* 


MorHERWELL’s poems, the colleetion printed 
in his life-time, was one of the earliest of 
the series of choice volumes of poetry which 
have brought fame and profit to that trio, of 
pleasant book-suggestiveness, Ticknor, Reed | 
& Fields. Few of its suecessors will main- | 
tain a place beside it for those true elements | 
of poesy, simplicity, and earnestness, fire, | 
and pathos. It is an re of what may | 
be effected by one,.not of the highest order 

of genius, who knows his tether, and if he 
attempts to go beyond it has the wisdom to | 
burn, not print the inchoate epic. It is faci- | 
lity and enthusiasm, — tempered by dis- 
cretion. He has written little, but his fame | 
is the choicer for it. He will be remember- 
ed with the men of small tomes, especially | 
with those of the Elizabethan period, Suck- | 
ling, Raleigh, Herrick, and their predecessors | 
the ballad makers, men whom he loved, as 
he proves by his frequent professed imita- 
tions of their effusions—some of them of 
rare beauty. 

This posthumous volume has the same 
characteristics as that which preceded it. 
It will not inerease the poet’s fame, but it 
will establish it still more firmly in the 
hearts of the lovers of poesy. The follow- 
ing stanzas are as fine as anything he ever 
wrote; and often as the noble theme has 
been sung, never has it been with more man- 
liness and tenderness. It has the smack 
which we have alluded to in the author’s 
other productions, of an admiration of the 
Elizabethan poets, without being an imita- 
tiou of any one poem or author: 








* Posthumous Poems of William Motherwell, now 
first Collected. ‘Ticknor, Reed & Pields. 





Of thoughts that brightest be— 
Of feelings without error, 

Of matchless constancie ; 
When art essays to render 

More glorious Heaven’s bow— 
To paint the virgin splendor 

Of fresh-fallen mountain snow— 
New fancies will I find, 
To Jaud true Woman’s mind. 


No words can lovelier make 
Virtue’s all-lovely name: 
No change can ever shake 
A woman’s virtuous fame : 
The moon is forth anew, 
Though envious clouds endeavor 
To screen her from our view— 
More beautiful than ever : 
So, through detraction’s haze, 
True woman shines alwaies. 


The many-tinted rose, 
Of gardens is the queen ; 
The perfumed violet knows 
No peer where she is seen. 
The flower of woman-kind 
Is uye a gentle mind. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM.* 


Tue Pre-Raphaelites are a class of young 
artists who have exhibited for the last year 
or two on the walls of the Royal Academy 
Ss of religious subjects which have 

een most severely criticised and mercilessly 
ridiculed. Mr. Ruskin came to the defence 
in the columns of The Times, and has fol- 
lowed up his advocacy in the pamphlet be- 
fore us—which owes its republication more 
to the author than the subject, one little 
known here, as none of the productions 
treated of have to our knowledge been 
brought to this country. 

These painters delight in a minute and 
somewhat rigid reproduction of Nature, and 
a disregard of the technicalities of the 
drawing-master, calling themselves Pre- 
Raphaelites, because they wish to go back 
to the simple delineations of the painters an- 
terior to the era of that great artist. 

It is their earnestness, faithful work, and 
promise of future excellence that enlist Mr. 
Ruskin’s advocacy. His pamphlet has, how- 
ever, little speeially devoted to its title, hav- 
ing, as usual with the author, much eulogy of 
J. M. W. Turner and of other artists, whom 
he regards as working in the same faithful 
manner and with the same high ends, The 
preliminary remarks in reference to the 





| De la Beche. 
| print.—This book is modestly named, if obser- 


petty ministers of the air, in this your critic! 


The Geological Observer. By Sir Henry T. 
Phila.: Blanchard & Lea. Re- 


| vation is taken in its popular sense, and justly if 





in its higher sense, that philosophical observa- 
tion which studies, compares, and combines 
facts with a view to general truths. The ob- 
servation is thorough and comprehensive, em- 
bracing the wide extent of the present know- 


| ledge of geology with a minute investigation of 


its details. ‘The crust of the earth, which is 
the especial field of investigation of the geolo- 
gist, is now undergoing changes which resemble 
those which date far back in the unmeasurable 
past. The study of geology should obviously 
commence with the present and thence penetrate 
into the past, for in the former we see the cause 
in action producing the effect, while in the 
latter there is only the effect, and the cause is 
to be inferred. If a resemblance can be proved 
between the effects, we are justified in assuming 
a similarity between the causes. The author, 
fully aware how much the history of the past is 


| to be learned from the observations of the pre- 


sent, has investigated thoroughly the changes 
that the crust of the globe is now undergoing. 
Accordingly the present work treats fully of 
the effects of water and the atmosphere upon the 
decomposition of rocks, the action of the sea on 
coasts, the sediments and chemical deposits of 
seas, the preservation of organic remains amid 
mineral accumulations, the formation of coral 
reefs and islands, the action of voleanoes and 
earthquakes, the nature of glaciers, and of other 
phenomena which ever-changing Nature spreads 
out in varied beauty and interest before the eye 
of the observer, over the wide expanse of the 
globe. From a study of these phenomena, the 
causes of which are now operating, the author 
turns to those great memorials of the past, the 
primitive geological formations of the earth, 
and finding the records of similar pheno- 
mena, has no difficulty in investigating their 
nature and inferring their causes. ‘This mode 
of studying the geology of the past is not only 
the most philosophical, but the most interesting, 
as it adds the charm of the beauty of Nature to 
the philosophy of science. The picturesque is 
thus connected with the scientific. The soul of 
living Nature thus animates the stony ribs of 
the dead Past. 

The Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, em- 
bracing the Period of the Covenant and the 
Persecution. By James Anderson. Redfield. 





The two great channels of popular influence in 
book publication at present in the United States 


choice of a calling, and that a man must not | are the lady and the religious interest. Of well 
only be diligent, but happy in his work, are | written books of sound moral and domestic 


excellent. As he concisely expresses the 
idea: “It is written ‘in the sweat of thy 
brow,” but it was never written, ‘in the 


| treatment, as the writings of Mrs. Ellis, Grace 
| Aguilar, and others, tens of thousands are cir- 
| culated among lady readers. Another class has 


| 


breaking of thy heart ’ thou shalt eat bread.” | arisen of an historical interest, of which the sex 





is the special subject, as Miss Strickland’s 


Episodes. of Inssct Life. By Aches Do- | Queens of England and Scotland, Mrs. Ellet’s 


mestica. Third Series: Illustrated. J. S. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York.—We meet 
in this dainty volume our insect friends for the 


Women of America. The Rev. James Ander- 
son has united these two topics in the Ladies of 
the Covenant; a biographical, with a gener+ 


dalek adil Seek tne. tp Dain. tien Ganen det | historical view of the trials and persecutions of 


and bid them good bye. They are on the wing 
again with their ancient companion, the fair 
Acheta; but now there is someihing of the 
autumn melancholy in their fading voices and 





. 
* Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of Modern Paint- 
ers. John Wiley. 


non-conformity in Scotland in the old days of 
prelatical tyranny. A contest with the ruling 


powers, partaking of so much of the family in- 
terest, common to the Scottish politics of the 
period, necessarily brought out the resources and 
character of woman. This is abundantly exem- 
plified in this well prepared volume of the Ladies 
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of the Covenant. Noble names figure in the 
list, of the Lindsay, Campbell, Douglass. Ru- 
therford and other divines appear on this stage 
of private and public life. The narrative has 


Several interesting papers have been continued 
from previous numbers ; among these, “ Mecha- 
nics for the Million,” “ Professor Johnson’s Ex- 
periments on Coal,” and the Notes on the Go- 





been faithfully entered upon after original re- 
search among historical MSS, the Wodrow and 
others at Edinburgh ; and the several statements 
are fortified by constant references at the foot of 
each page—a habit of late too much neglected 
in books for popular circulation. 


Parker's National Series of School Readers. 
In Five Nos. Barnes & Co.—Mr. Parker, 
principal of a school at Boston and author of a 
practically useful book on English Composition, 
has in these series of progressive exercises, in vo- 
lumes for which the publishers have accomplished 
everything desirable, shown at once taste and 
judgment. The first and most elementary takes 
up the young pupil where the primer and spell- 
ing book leave him. It is still a spelling book 
as well as a reader, the dissyllables and other 
combinations being marked by hyphens. The 
selections are simple, but not too simple. A 
second reader introduces dialogue, with topics 
of minor morals, natural history, fables, &c. A 
third, geographical subjects, and others, advanc- 
ing in interest and mental requisition. Each of 
these is illustrated with neatly-executed wood- 
euts. The fourth series is an advance upon the 
others into the regions of classic literature, and 
includes some of the best works of the best au- 
thors. These are varied in selection, grave and 
gay, historical, narrative, the essay, poem, &c., 
and have a fresh and attractive look to the 
student. From the excellence of this part we 
are curious to see Mr. Parker’s further develop- 
ment of this course of literature in his fifth 
volume, which has not yet reached us. There 
are some excellent pages on the conduct of the 
voice, exercises in prounciation, &c. Mr. 
Parker professes to have found no royal or re- 
publican road to learning, but he has certainly 


vernment Steam Ships, by the Chief Engineer of 
the U. S. Navy, B. F. Isherwood. We cannot 
sufficiently commend the easy and quiet way in 
which the editor of the Magazine disposes of the 
pretensions of Messrs. Sawyer and Gwyne, and 
their so-called “ New Motive Power,” which 
has made some stir in certain quarters. Read- 
ers not versed in mechanical science may, as we 
thus perceive, easily save very considerably more 
than a year’s subscription by taking the advice 
of a really scientific man. Prof. Loomis has 
an article in the October number, but the me- 
chanism of the affair, both physical and financial, 
had been already amply explained in the pages 
of the Magazine. 

The International Magazine for October 
(Stringer & Townsend), contains among other 
abundant matter from James, Bulwer, and 
others, Dr. Huntington’s capital Letter on Inter- 
national Copyright to the Morning Chronicle, 
and the concluding paper of Bristed’s series on 
American Society from Fraser. 


Blackwood for September. (Scott & Co.)— 
A capital number of foreign travel, fiction, criti- 
cism, and a clever specimen of a peculiar species 
of rollicking story, in which this Magazine ex- 
cels. “The Congress and the Agapedome,” 
Miss Lavinia Latchley, is a palpable hit. 








RETURN OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Tue American Expedition entered Welling- 
ton’s Sound on the 26th of August, 1850, 
where they met Capt. Perry with the Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, and were afterwards 
joined by Sir John Ross and Commodore 
Austin. On the 27th, Captain Perry dis- 





very agreeably lightened the labors of the jour- | 
ney. He has worked in the spirit of his selec- | 
tion from Coleridge : 


O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm | 
rule, | 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces— 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy | 
graces. 

The Strawberry Girl ; or, How to Rise in the | 
World. By Uncle Frank. Scribner.—A juve- | 
nile, one of a series by Francis C. Woodworth, | 
favorably introduced to us by the author's asser- | 
tion—* You can’t find better timber from which | 
to frame a story, or a whole series of stories, | 
that will entertain and please everybody, than | 
you can right around you, in the very neighbor- 
hood where you live.” | 


Conversations and Dialogues upon Daily 
Occupations and Ordinary Topics, designed to | 
Familiarize the Student with those Idiomatic | 
Expressions which most frequently recur in | 
French Conversation. By Gustave Chouquet. | 
Appleton & Co.—The particular conversations | 
of this and similar books are not of so much | 
value as the connecting phrases, the idiomatic | 
small talk, and links of expression of which | 
they are the medium— of these useful but unap- 
proachable helps to the pupil M. Chouquet’s 
book has a fair sprinkling. It is a useful ma- 
nual, 

The Lord a Strong Tower ; illustrated in 
the History of Joseph, of Daniel, and his Com- 
panion’, and of Lazarus. Philadelphia: Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union.—An eloquent vo- 
lume on chosen topics of unfading interest. It 
has several excellent steel engravings. 


Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine and Engi- 
neers’ Journal, Oct.—The mechanical world 
is kept well advised of all improvements in ma- 
chinery at home and abroad through the medium 
of this Magazine. The excellent style of the 


illustrations and the reading matter reflects equal 


covered unmistakable evidence of Franklin’s 
first Winter quarters—three yraves with in- 
scriptions on wooden headboards dating as 
late as April, 1846. Their inmates, accord- 
ing to these inseriptions, were of his crew— 
two from the Erebus and one from the 
Terror. There were beside fragments of 
torn canvas, articles of clothing, wood and 
cordage, undoubted evidence of a large and 
long encampment; but affording no indica- 
tions which would serve as guides to the 
searchers or give assurance to hope. 


On the 8th of September the Expedition 
forced through the ice to Barlow’s Inlet, 
where they narrowly escaped being locked 
in in the ice. But they so far succeeded, 
and on the 11th reached Griffith’s Island, the 
ultimate limit of their Western progress, 
From this they set sail on the 13th, with the 
intention of returning to the United States, 
but were locked in, near the mouth of 
Wellington’s Channel, Here commenced 
those perilous adventures, anything com- 
parable to which were never encountered 
and survived. By force of the northern ice- 
drift they were helplessly drifted to 75° 25' 
N. lat., and thence drifted again into Lan- 
easter Sound, somewhat, we should say, in 
a south-easterly direction. The agitation of 
the ice elevated the “ Advance” nearly 
seven feet by the stern and keeled her 2 feet 
8 inches starboard. In this position she re- 
mained, with some slight changes, for five 
consecutive months, and while in it the 
depth of winter closed its frozen terrors 
around the Expedition. The polar night fell 
upon them, and for eighty days no ray of 
solar light broke upon them. The ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit) ranged 40 degrees 
below zero, and sometimes, sank to 46. 
Early in this awful night (November 5th) 





credit on those concerned in both departments. 


the Rescue was abandoned, fprthe purpose of 





economizing the fuel, and the crews of both 
vessels determined to brave their fate to- 
gether. They every moment expected the 
embracing ice would crush the vessel to 
atoms, and consequently stood prepared, 
sleeping in their clothes with knapsacks on 
their backs, to try chances on the ice, mid 
storm, and terror, and night. For this ter- 
rible trial they had made every preparation, 
had provision sledged, and every thing in 
readiness which might be useful for such a 
journey. They were then 90 miles from 
land, and so certainly did they expect that 
they should make this alarming trial, that on 
two oceasions (8th December and 23d Jan.) 
the boats were actually lowered and the 
crews assembled on the ice to await the 
catastrophe. 

During this period the scurvy became 
epidemic, and assumed an alarming charae- 
ter. Its progress defied all the usual rem- 
edies, and only three men escaped the at- 
tack. Captain De Haven was himself the 
greatest sufferer. The constant use of fresh 
water obtained from melted ice, active men- 
tal and physical exertion, and the care of 
Divine Providence, arrested any fatal result ; 
and the disease yielded to a beverage com- 
posed of a sort of apple tea and lemon juice. 
After entering n’s Bay, Jan. 13, the ice 
became fixed, and the little expedition be- 
came stationary and fast in the midst of a 
vast plain of ice, ninety miles from any land. 
The stores, materials, and cordage were 
stowed away in snow-houses erected on the 
ice, and a sort of encampment was formed, 
with all the ap nee, if not the solidity, of 
terra firma. The tables of ice varied from 
three to eight feet in thickness. 

Nor was this situation of peril and awe 
without its attractions. Auroras Parhelia— 
(mock suns) and mock moons, of the most 
vivid lustre succeeded one another without 


intermission, and as day approached, the 
twilights, streaking the northern horizon, 
were vividly beautiful. At length the God 


of Day showed his golden face (18th Feb.) 
and was hailed with three hearty American 
cheers. Gradually his influence was felt, 
and the waxen-like color of the complexion, 
which the long night had superinduced, gave 


place to freckles and tan. The disease, too, 
quickly disappeared. 

On the 13th of May the Reseue was re- 
occupied. 


The disruption of the ice was sudden and 
appalling. In twenty minutes from its first 
moving the vast field, as far as the eye 
could reach, beeame one mass of — 
floes, and the expedition once more drift 
southward. By a continued providential 
assistance it passed the perils of Lancaster 
Sound and Baffin’s Bay, and on the 10th of 
June emerged into open water, lat. 65° 30/ 
N., a little south of the Arctie circle, be- 
ing thus released from an imprisonment of 
nearly nine months, during which they help- 
lessly drifted 1,060 miles. While in Lan- 
easter Sound the roar of the rolling water 
and tumbling ice exceeded all earthly tu- 
mult, and was sometimes so loud and stun- 
ning as to render both voice and hearing 
useless. 

Capt. De Haven’s first care on his a 
was to repair damages and restore the 
health and vigor of the crews. With that 
object he visited Greenland, where he refit- 
ted. After a short delay, with unabated 
courage and unflinching purpose he once 
more bore northward. On the 7th of July 








the expedition spoke some whalers, and on 
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fleet by the 


the 8th passed the —— 
y the ice. By 


Dutch Islands, there arrested 


was one of the very few of this generation | 
who remembered the days when a monareh’s | 


Mr. John R. Livingston had never mingled 
much in public life. He was formerly a 


the 11th the Expedition reached Baffin’s | sceptre ruled this land; when we imported | prominent and successful merchant in this 
Island, and entered through vast masses of | our laws and our governors, our politics, our city, and was distinguished for the munifi- 


loose ice. 
They continued in company till August 3d, 
warping through the iee, when the Prince 
determined to try the southern passage. 
De Haven persevered in his course until the 
8th, when he became completely entangled 
in floes and bergs. Here again the Expe- 
dition encountered perils of the most alarm- 
ing kind. The floating ice broke in the bul- 
warks, and covered the deck in broken 
masses, like rocks tumbled pell mell by 
a mountain torrent. The more than iron 
endurance of the gallant ships was severely 
tested by the crush of the closing ice, but 
they rose to the pressure as if defying the 
elemental strife, baffled its fury, and some- 
what disabled, but still without a plank 
yielding in any vital part, rode safely in an 
open road on the 19th day of August. 

Here, finding the north and west already 


‘eign country. He lived to see this all 
‘changed; to see the government of his 
‘native land changed from that of a colonial 
dependence upon a monarchy to that of an 
independent constitutional republic ; to see 
her army aud her navy victorious against all 
her enemies; her commerce vexing every 
sea; the harbors of all the world crowded | 
with the fleetest ships, all of her eonstruc- | 
tion; the markets of the world supplied by 
her with the rarest triumphs of agricultural 
and mechanical industry, ingenuity, and | 
science. He also lived to behold the ex- 
ample of her people and her government | 
leavening the entire system of despotism | 
and oppression which for years has been 
weighing upon the energies and the happi- 
,ness of the elder nations, and to find it in- 
voked at every foreign court, and in the 


closed against them, the American Expedi- journals of every nation, as a warning to 
tionset their sails and bore homeward, after despots, and as the bow of promise to the 
having dared, and suffered, and overcome oppressed, There is no century in the his- 
difficulties and dangers such as scarcely, if| tory of the human race, except the one, 


ever, beset the path of the mariner. 

It is supposed the English 5 praer 
wintered at or near Fort Martyr, and thence 
prosecuted their voyage westward. The 


American Expedition, therefore, was in a/| 


position more favorable to the search. It 


which gave it a Redeemer, more loaded with 


Here the Prince Albert joined. | literature, and our apparel alike from a for-| cence with which he dispensed the hospi- 


tality of his princely residence in Broadway, 
now the seat of the Broadway House. 
About fifteen years since he retired to a 
delightful country seat at Redhook, imme- 
diately upon the banks of the Hudson, and 
about a mile below the well known residence 
of his brother, the Chancellor. 








FINE ARTS. 
MR. HEALEY’S WEBSTER AND THE SENATE 
CHAMBER. 


Mr. Heaey’s painting of “ Webster reply- 
ing to Hayne,” which has employed the 
artist for several years, and been frequently 
mentioned by the journals of the day during 
that interval, is now on exhibition at the 
rooms of the Academy of Desigr. It is of a 
large scale, and includes no less than one 
hundred and thirty figures, all of them, with 
the exception of three or four, thrown in to 
suit the exigencies of the grquping-portraits. 
Webster in full light in the centre of the 
picture, is the most elaborated. The attitude 


important experiences, than that which had jg well chosen, as the orator is supposed to 
nearly terminated with the life of this vener- rest, with the full attention of the house 


jable man. — ger : upon him, at the well-known passage :— 
The Livingston name is identified with the | « Liberty and Union, now and forever—one 


most interesting portions of the political and inseparable!” We might except to the 


was in a far higher latitude, and the so-| history of this state. His brother, the chan- | figure an air of conscious effort in the posi- 


called polyna (open sea) could not have | 
been far distant, but the inevitable drift into 
the waters of Lancaster Sound was fatal to 
its Spring progress, and fatal to the chances 
which its enterprise had won. 

The officers and crew of the other 
vessels of the Expedition were all in good 
health and spirits up to the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1850. 

The Advance parted with her consort 
in a heavy gale off the Banks. The Ad- 
vance brings several fragments from the 
encampment of Sir John Franklin, a pair 
of fine Esquimaux dogs and some articles 
of curiosity. 

Thus ends this noble Expedition, without 
discovering any satisfactory index to the 
fate of Sir John Franklin; but at the same 
time without any evidence to conclude 
further hope. Sir John might have won 
the point which the Advance was baulked of 
by the fatal drift into Lancaster Sound. 
If so, and it is not impossible, there is no 
reason to doubt the possibility of himself 
and crew surviving in those regions where 
nature has adopted the resources of life to 
the rigors of the climate. 

The gratification of officers and crew on 
once more reaching their native land is in no | 
small degree enhanced by the recollection 


cellor, laid the foundations of one system of tion, as of a much smailer man striking an 
equitable jurisprudence ; he was one of the | attitude for the most effective display of his 
most active and efficient agents in procuring | height. The countenance, too, marked and 
the adoption of the federal constitution by | striking, is somewhat more elegant in ex- 
the State of New York, and he enjoyed the | pression than befits the New England Jupi- 
imperishable honor of administering the first | ter. Indeed the excellence of the picture 
oath of inauguration to Gen. Washington, | generally is that of a tasteful rather than a 
as President of the United States, after that forcible work. It is picturesque in group- 
Constitution went into operation. |ing, the usual difficulties of the “ shin” pic- 

Edward Livingston, another brother, is tures, where public assemblies are intro- 
known throughout the world, as one of the duced, being skilfully got over. There is 
most eminent jurisprudents of the century. | even some variety in costume, the despair of 
He successively occupied the positions of | an artist among a modern audience. Web- 
Mayor of New York, nited States Senator, | ster’s blue coat and buff vest, the dress of 
Minister to France and Secretary of State Charles James Fox, the American Revolu- 
under Gen. Jackson ; with all these honors | tion, and—not least—the “blue and yel- 
clustering around his name, the code which | low ” of the Edinburgh Review, are neat and 


he prepared for the State of Louisiana, and | 
under a portion of which justice in that 
state has since been administered, is univer- 
sally recognized as constituting his highest 
claim to the honor and gratitude of his | 
countrymen. 

Peter R. Livingston also, whose death we 
chronicled about two years since, was an- 
other brother of the deceased, and a promi- 
nent actor in the political events of his time, 
though less famous than either of his dis- 
tinguished brothers. 


The sisters of this family were scarcely 





that in no scene, no matter how trying, was 


less remarkable. One of them was Mrs. 


their trust in and mutual love for each other | Montgomery, the wife of Major-General 
interrupted; and Capt. De Haven retains) Montgomery, who fell under the walls of 
the most lively recollection of the gallant,| Quebec covered with glory. Another was 
unflinching conduet of officers and crew.— | Mrs. Morgan Lewis, wife of the Governor of 





New York Tribune. 
THE LIVINGSTON FAMILY. 
(From the Evening Post, Sept. 27, 1851.) 


Wr yi terday announced the decease of 
John R. Livingston, only surviving brother, 





we believe, of Edward Livingston, of La., 
once Mayor of New York, and of Chancel- 
lor Livingston, of this state. Had the de- 
ceased lived two years longer he would 
have been a century old. Mr. Livingston 


the State, Major-General and Quarter-Master 
in the U. S. Army, during the revolution, 
and present at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
Another was the wife of John Armstrong, 
Secretary at War under Mr. Madison, when 
Washington was captured by the British, 
and the reputed author of the celebrated 
Newburgh Letters. The other sisters were 
Mrs. Tillotson, wife of Col. Tillotson, of 
Redhook, and Mrs. Garretson, wife of the 
Rev. Freeborn Garretson of Rhinebeck. 








pictorial; while a central figure, in long 
white hair and many-folded vest, Governor 
Tazewell, is as well-made-up a Virginian of 
the old school as Kennedy has anywhere 
pictured in his Swallow Barn. Calhoun, in 
the chair, though sketchily drawn is, as usual, 
a striking figure. What we think the 
highest merit of the picture, is the ease with 
which so large » body conduct themselves 
on canvas. It is an exceedingly gentleman- 
ly assembly, which is a high merit in a work 
so far removed from inanity. We may 
congratulate the artist on this refined quality 
of the work. 

There is an anachronism in the picture 
which detracts somewhat from its historical 
qualities. The heads introduced are, many 
of them, of persons who were not and could 
not have been present on the occasion. It 
is a portrait-gallery of the artist’s choice, in- 
eluding Lonfellow, Goodrich, the French 
painter, Couture, and others—-a privilege 
which an artist undoubtedly may exercise 
according to numerous precedents, not only 
in the Old Masters, who took care of them- 


selves and their friends among saints and. 


angels, but in such examples as Haydon’s 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” where Wordsworth 
and Hazlitt are introduced. But in this case 
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the introductions are so numerous, and the 
periods from which they are taken—almost 
of the same generation—so near to each other 
that some perplexity and confusion are like 
to ensue as to what authentically belongs to 
the particular occasion. ‘Pius we have the 


delivery ; and all of a character to be generally 
acceptable. 


DRAMA. 


THE 





Tue Rights of Woman have, during the 
slender Longfellow of fifteen years ago, and | past week, been brilliantly vindicated by a 
alongside of him Philip Hone, not in the full | group of the gentler sex, observable to the | 
personnel of that period, but in the worn,|eye, at our chief places of amusement, | 
meagre outline of his last years, when his | which it would be difficult to match at any 
fine person had been impaired by illness. other time or place. 
For its pictorial representations it requires; Beginning up the city, we find at Niblo’s 
the gloss of the painter’s commentary as to Garden, Madame Anna THILLon, whose per- 
time and place of portraiture. sonal beauty is certainly one of the most de- 
It is still a valuable historical picture. lightful of those letters of recommendation | 
The personages of the Senate chamber are which Addison says are to be had in a 
there in situ, and their portraits will, as pleasing countenance. A more perfect re- 
they deserve to be, be studied in Mr. presentation of the various elements of per- 
Healey’s picture by posterity. , sonal attraction rarely crosses the vision of | 
Its probable destination is said to be the critic: of eye, voice, complexion, and | 
Faneuil Hall. Massachusetts certainly will figure. These charms are “worked” to! 
not allow the work to remain out of Boston. | great advantage by Madame Thillon, and her | 
The rest of the country will have an oppor- | presence on the stage seems so much to en- 
tunity to become acquainted with this gage and preoccupy the attention that the 
national picture when it shall have been) plot of “the Crown Diamonds,” in which 
engraved, as well as by the exhibitions in| she has appeared, is of little consequence. 
our large cities. She is the crown diamond herself; and Mr. 





| Paris. 











MUSIC. 

Miss Haves would seem to gain friends as 
her concerts proceed; her voice, too, im- 
proves upon further hearing, or it may be 
she delivers it with greater ease and cer- 
tainty, and thus does herself more justice. 
Casta Diva, The Scena from Der Frey- 
schutz, Qui la Voce, and the finale from 
La Somnambula, have been the chief 
morceaux sung by this lady. Her execu- 
tion is good and clear, without being won- 
derful, but there is a frequent tendency to 
strain the upper part of her voice, which 
destroys all the artistic repose with which 
the rest of the song may have been given. 
But there is so much conscientious adhe- 
rence to the composer in all that is import- 
ant, that one is compelled to respect the 
artist with whom this feeling is so predomi- 
nant. Signor Marini has assisted, and M. 
Boulanger, a pianist of great merit, made 
his first appearance on Saturday evening. 
His style is eminently finished an ptccer 
Miss Hayes’s last three concerts will be 
given regularly during the coming week. 
The performance of the Messiah on Thurs- 
day was of course the most remarkable 
event of the last few days, and it was well 
attended. The choruses were given by the 
Harmonie Society, of whose exertions we 
have before spoken. 








The Glee Choir; a Collection of Glees and 
Part Songs. By Lowell Mason and George | 
J. Webb. Mason & Law.—Another of the | 
popular publications for which we have been of | 
late frequently indebted to our authors: well se- | 
lected, and arranged for use by the simplest ap- | 
prehension, There is also a sufficient variety 
to relieve the attention, and an admixture of 
solid music of the first class, to elevate the work 
above many of its cheap and trite competitors. 


“ These Happy Days are Gone.” Music by | 
Lt 2nu, words by Linley. 
“ The Half-Broken Heart.” A Southern 


Melody, arranged by Lelia. 

“ Joe Hardy.” Arranged by Leroy, words 
by a Southerner. Firth, Pond & Co. 

Ture pleasing melodies—the first of special 
interest, as falling among the popular music of 
Miss Catharine Hayes; all marked by simpli- 


Hudson, who aids her, is also a “jewel” in 
his way. 

A little further down we have, at the Lyce- 
um, Miss CuarLortre CusHmay, in the new 
adaptation, “ The Actress of Padua,” with a 
contrast to the first named as far apart as the 
poles, in energy, force of passion and de- 
livery, and all the other bold and daring 
qualities which have given her her present 
position. The piece is strong in language 
and situation, and affords many excellent op- 
portunities for the most striking effects. 

Of Miss Lavra Appison, the English 
new-comer at the Broadway Theatre, we 
can safely speak in terms of earnest com- 
mendation. Her appearance and bearing in- 
dicate a foregone life of ladylike experience, 
which prompts and enables her to walk the 
stage and utter the emotions of the scene 
with a freedom from “stagery,” very rare, 


and really admirable in the relief to the eye | 


and ear. We hope to have an early oppor- 
tunity to dwell on some personation of this 
lady’s peculiarly her own, and to do justice 
to that merit which is justly aseribed to her 
by many “ mouths of wisest censure.” 


Mrs. Warner, at the Chambers Street. 


Theatre, completes the quartette of female 
dramatic talent now before the New York 


cessful operation on many cases and their 
treatment, here told of, have been the origina- 
tions of American genius and skill, and besides 
the knowledge of Europe is made available in 
incorporating the beautiful drawings of Messrs. 
Benard and Huette’s work now publishing in 
This issue of Messrs L. G. & Co. 
promises to be of the highest importance. 


Mr. A. Hart, Philadelphia, has published Mrs. 
Forbes Bush’s Memoirs of the Queens of France, 
in two vols., as a sort of companion work to Miss 
Strickland’s Queens of England. Mr. Hart has 
also published a new sea novel by an officer in 
the U. S. Navy, to wit: “ The Scourge of the 


| Ocean,” a story of the Atlantic. 


“ The Philosophy of Human Nature, by F. E. 
Brewster, in one volume, 12mo., is ready for 
delivery to the trade by Messrs Getz & Buck, 
Philadelphia. 


H. W. Dersy & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
in press a new American Speaker, for the use of 
Schools and Academies, by J. C. Zacher, in 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Dr. Hildreth’s Sketches of the Early Pioneer 
Settlers of Ohio, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Eclectic Dispensatory, by Dr. Newton ; 
Dr. Hill’s Eclectic Surgery ; and McLean’s 
Reports, vol. 4. 


They have just published, Gregory’s “ Out- 
lines of Chemistry,” for the use of students, 
edited by Dr. J. M. Sanders. The “ Mystic 
Circle, and Anierican Hand-Book of Masonry ;” 
a book of reference and a guide for officers 
and members of Lodges, &c., and a number of 
valuable Western Law Reports and Cases. 


Fowrers & We ts, 131 Nassau st., N. Y., 
will publish to-day a new work by Mrs. E. 
Oakes Smith, entitled “Woman and her Needs.” 


Reprievp has just ready a volume of Sermons, 
by the Rev. Mr. Chapin, “ Wright’s Sorcery and 
Magic,” and a new book by Caroline Cheesebro, 
“Dream Land by Daylight,” a Panorama of 
Romance. 


“ Secret Expedition to Peru.”—An abridged 
translation of a report made in 1735 by George 
and Anthony Ulloa, who visited the ancient 
kingdom of Peru in company with the French 
astronomers, Godin, Bouger, and Condamine, 
has just been published by Crocker & Brewster, 
Boston, and M. W. Dopp, New York. 


Dewrrrt & Davenrort have nearly ready, 
* Rifle Rangers,” by Mayne Reid ; “ Glances at 
Europe,” by Horace Greeley; “ Life of Dan 
Marble,” by Falconbridge ; “ Hardscrabble,” by 
Major Richardson, and other novelties, 





public. Intelligent, and of large experience 
in her profession, this lady achieves her part 
with a certainty and completeness more than 
usually satisfying to the frequenters of the 
theatre. She understands what she under- 
takes, and the audience cannot depart the 
house ignorant of what they have seen. In 
these representations Mrs. Warner has found 
an admirable background and support in the 
appointments of the stage, scenery, and 
general equipment of the pieces. 

Of Miss Caruarine Hayes, who sustains 
the ascendency of her sex with so ample 
skill and success in music, a critic speaks 


| elsewhere. 








LITERAR y INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN. 
Messrs Liprincorr, Gramso & Co., Phil., will 
publish during this month, “ A System of Opera- 
tive Surgery,” comprising elementary matter and 
an historical record of all the works ang opera- 
tions executed by American surgeons,from the 





city in the air, and ease of language for yocal 





earliest period to the present time, af the suc- 


Mr. Henry F. Awnners, Philadelphia, has 
| just issued a Series of Annuals for the Holiday 
|Season. “The Hyacinth” (Juvenile) 18mo.; 
|“ The Gift of Friendship,” 16mo.; “ Remember 
| Me,” 12mo.; “ Flowers of Loveliness,” 8vo.; 
/and “The Gem,” 18mo. (Juvenile.) Also, 
| T.S. Arthurs “ Tales for the Family Circle,” 
large 12mo. Mrs. Heman’s “ Poetical Works,” 
| one vol. 18mo., Cabinet edition, a full and very 
' beautiful edition, and a new edition of “ Bohn’s 
| Games,” small 8vo. 


! 
| Messrs. T. & J. W. Jounson, Law Publish- 
ers, Philadelphia, announce as in press by them : 
“English Common Law Reports,” vol. 64; 
“ English Exchequer Common Law Reports,” 
vol. 5; “Crompton, Mason & Roscoe Re- 
ports,” edited by Messrs Hare & Wallace, 2 
vols. They have just published : “ Law Libra- 
ry,” for September ; “ English Law Reports,” 
vol. 63 ; “ English Exchequer Law Reports,” 
vol. 4; “Select Equity Cases,” by Parsons, 
vol. 2; “ Leading Cases in Equity,” by White ; 
and “ Tudor,” edited by Hare & Wallace, vols. 
2 and 3. 

A new work on St. Domingo and Cuba, by 
Lieut. Semmes, U. 8. N., whose graphic book 
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on Mexico was reviewed in this journal a few 
months since, will appear shortly from the press 
of Moore & Anderson, Cincinnati ; they have 
in preparation “ Aesthetics” (the Element), by 
Prof. J. C. Moffatt. A new illustrated work 
on London will speedily be published, entitled, 
“ Memories of the Great Metropolis ; or Lon- 
don from the Tower to the Crystal Palace.” 
It is to be embellished by upwards of fifty 
engravings on wood, and is designed as a con- 
densed manual for visitors to the British Capi- 
tal, indicating all that is remarkable and re- 
nowned in that celebrated city. 


FOREIGN. 

Carty.e’s Life of John Sterling is positively to 
appear this month in London. It will be re- 
published by Phillips & Sampson. In making 
this announcement the London Critic adds, “ It 
was Sterling, who, with Professor Maurice, 
started the Atheneum. He reviewed Carlyle in 
the London and Westminster, and benignantly 
caricatured him in one of his novels, “The Onyx 
Ring.” 


The London Morning Chronicle suggests a 
new Quarterly Review, on the model of the 
Paris Revue des Deux Mondes, not merely a 
critical journal, but the depository of original 
observations, sketches of travel, society, &c. 


The Leader announces “ the certainty of an 
abridged translation of Auguste Comte’s six 
volumes of Positive Philosophy, appearing as 
soon as is compatible with the exigencies of so 
important an undertaking.” 


John Chapman, the extensive dealer in Ameri- 
can publications, commences a Library for 
the People, with William Ware's “‘ Sketches of 
European Capitals.” 


The Critic comments upon the American 
edition of De Quincey’s Writings, and trusts that, 
as in the case of Macauley (who was led to the 
publication of his Reviews by a similar prece- 
dent), it will be followed by an author's own 
collection of his fagitive papers, to which he has 
been often urged. 


Of Dickens, says the Illustrated News, 
“nothing is said, but something will probably 
soon be heard. The report about Thackeray 
indicates a Queen Anne story, with all the nota- 
bilities, literary and political, of the day. No 
word yet of Mr. Macauley’s next two volumes.” 
Colburn advertises “ Alban,” and Bentley will 
publish Melville’s “ Whale.” 


Thiers issues an eleventh volume of his 
History of the Consulate and Empire ; instead 
of the ten volumes originally proposed, the work 
is to extend to fourteen. 


Of Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac’s Histoire 
du Directoire, the Leader remarks, “ It is full of 
sarcasms and declamations against the Republi- 
can party and their great leaders; but it is 
sprightly, amusing, and has something of novelty 
in its tone: after so much wearisome laudation 
of everybody in the Revolution, a spirited, reck- 
less, and dashing onslaught makes the old sub- 
ject piquant.” 








ITERARY.—AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN of 
established literary acquirements, a Master of Arts 
y collegiate honors, and who has been engaged as an 
tor of one of the leading papers of the city of Mon- 
treal, is desirous to obtain a situation in New York, 
embracing the duties of a similar eee Being 
conversant with the Literature of England, France, 
Germany, and the United States, he would be willing 
to associate his labors with the P; etors of some re- 
spectable, first class Bookstore, with a view to the ge- 
neral superinterdence of Publications, and the produc- 
tion of judicious Criticisms and Reviews. 
Address M, at the office of the “Journal of the Fine 
Arts,”’ 257 Broadway. * ol) it 





EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 
factarer, Merchants’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 
P.8. Ruling and Binding to any patiern at the 
shortest notice. all 3m 





New and Popular Books, 
W. HOLDREDGE, 

140 Fulton Street, New York, 
Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
othere in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising the 
new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance below the 
market prices. 


Goods ordered not found satisfactory may be returned 
in good condition, and the money paid will be refunded. 


Now in Press, to be published shortly. 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS. 
By Mrs. L.G. ABELL. 
Royal 18mo. 250 pages. Style of Abbott's Fireside Series. 


The writings of this amiable and talented authoress 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 
plish much in forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, children and domestics, rich and poor. 


Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 


AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 


“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 
a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.’’— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best I2mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1. 


ABLOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In Two Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Illuminated 


Title and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style with 
Abbott’s Historical Series, Price 62\ cts. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, [llustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Illuminated Tie, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. Price 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L. G. Apguu. 
Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. Price $2. 


“ This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings. 
—Oneida Herald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo, 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 

“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“ Countine-Hovse Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File, ‘ a patented article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of a cap sheet of paper, and thick — 
we should think, to file two hundred and fifty letters. By 
this plan a week’s letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
and are so arranged as to be referred to with the same ease 
as a posted account on your ledger. The price is only $1.” 
—Albany State Register. 

(ey Any persons forwarding the retail price of any of 
the above books will receive them by return of mail— 


postage paid. 

te Publishers of newpapers inserting the above ad- 
Vertisement in full three times will be entitled to any 
work in the list, subject to order. my3 eow ly 





ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakistogy J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Crosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coin, BE. H. Pease & €o., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publieations of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only ‘The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for eash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher’s lowest cash prices, not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 








Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as us Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
fl5 tf AGENT. 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers,and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD,in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled toexecute all 
orders promptly,and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
togive satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. ORR, No. 52 John street, 
jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BY E. C. & J. BIDDLE. 


No. 6 South Fifth st., Philadelphia, 
I—CLEVELAND'S ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
the Nineteenth Century: on the plun of the Author's 
“Compendium of English“Literature,” and supple- 
mentary twit. 746 pp., large 12mo. Arabesque backs 
and muslin sides, $1 50. 
[ Frem the Evangelist, New York.) 


“This is a compilation on the plan of Prof. Cleve- 
land’s preceding work, which we would specially 
c d to the attention of teachers. It is a taste 
ful, judicious, and comprehensive selection from near 
ly every English author of the present century, in 
prose and verse, made with reference to bringing out 
the characteristic qualities of each, and of exemplify- 
ing a kind of history of literature within the period. 
Short and neatly written biographical sketehes pre- 
cede the selections from each author. which not only 
supply 4 great variety of useful information, but very 
ingeniously and fairly anaiyse the merits of the au- 
thor. It is a work of scholarship and taste, and em. 
bodies an amount of admirable sentiment, lofty 
eloquence, and true poetry which makes us proud 
that we speak the tongue of Englishmen. Prof. ©. 
has had the heart of the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, while exercising the eye of the critic, and has 
not only kept out everything offensive to religion, but 
grouped together some of the best gems in morals and 
religion to be found in the language.” 

1L—HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, WITH APPROPRI- 
ate Selections from Scripture, and Tunes suited tothe 
Metres of the Hymns. 
Second edition, 
sides, 374 cts. 

II.L—GUMMER'S ASTRONOMY, fourth edition, re- 
vised and adapted to the present state of the science. 
By Prof E O. Kendall, of the Philadelphia Public 
High School. 

Three editions of this work, consisting of four thou- 
sand five hundred copies in all, have been sold. This 
fact, coupled with its use as a text-book for some 





18mo_ pp. 270, roan back and muslin 


—— past in many of the collegiate institutions of the | 


rst rank in the United States (e. g. the U. 8. Military 
Academy at West Point, Union College, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan University, the 
Public High School of Philadelphia, &c.), commend 
it strongly to the notice of Educators. 8vo. $3. 


By Charles D. Cleveland. | 


H. C. PECK & THEO. BLISS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

EQUEST the attention of the Trade to the 
I following new Books. In the preparation of 
them it has been our aim to produce a series of volumes 
of the utmost elegance, each containing matter of an 
instructive, entertaining, permanent character, in every 
respect suitable for presents and the family circle. 

THE FLORAL OFFERING ; 
Comprising the Language and Poetry of Flowers, with 
Six Colored Iilustrations from original Drawings. 


THE LADY’S ORACLE; 
An elegant pastime for Social Parties and the Family 
Circle. 

This work is a prize for young and old, and serves to 
pass an evening in the happiest manner. Some of the 
answers in the * Lady's Oracle” are exquisitely humor- 
ous, others sentimental, all are entertaining. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S MENTOR; 


A Guide to the Formation of Character. 





The “ Mentor” is a high-toned and elegant preceptive 


work on education, moral and intellectual, and on the 
| conduet of life. The advice which it gives shows a 
remarkable knowledge of human character; the book 
_ will be found the most original work of the kind before 
offered to the public. 


| THE LADY’S COMPANION ; 


Or, Sketches of Life, Manners, and Morals at the 
Present Day. 

The “ Companion ” abounds with useful essays on 
the various themes which are calculated to interest 
Indies, and interesting tales illustrative of female duties, 
cares, and enjoyments. ollit 


New Surgical Work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMbO & CO., OF PHILA., 


Will Publish early in the Month: 





| al * 
IV.—AN FLEMENTARY TREATISE on STATICS, | A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


By Gaspard Monge. Translated from the French by 
oods Baker, A.M., of the U. 5S. Coast Survey. 
12mo. $! 25. 

The work has been adopted as a text-book for the 
senior and janior classes in Princeton College. The 
original work has gone through eight editions at 
Paris, and several at Brussels. 
signates it ‘the classic of the geometrical method," 
and says it is ** well adapted to the use of the students 
in our Colleges, Academies, and High Schools.” 
Prof. J. F. Frazer, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
writes—‘ [t is a work distinguzhed by the clearness 


of its method, and the simplicity and general elegance | 
of its demonstrations ; and will, in my opinion, be of | 


great value to our instructors as a text book. 


SCIENCE. 
H. BAILLIERE, 


Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York, 
Will Publish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 








1. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied 
to the Arts and the Manufactures, Vol. ILI., em- 
bracing WATER, MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUG \R, 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by a 
peculiar style of wood engraving, the various opera- 
tions employed in the manufacture of the above arti- 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildings. the interior »rrangements, ma- 
chinery, etc., of a SUGAR FACTORY. 


If. 

A. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE, By JOHN QUEKETT. Se- 
cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
= several additional iilustrations on steel and 
w 


UI 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO- 
LOGY, or the Structure and Mode of Formation of 
Animals and Vegetable Substances, with numerous 
large wo@@euts. (This work will be printed in Ame- 
\ rica.) 


Iv. 

A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huette 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable additions, 
by C. E. Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
Crosby Sireet College, New York, and W. H. Van 
Buren, M.D. lilustrated with nearly 150 plates, exe- 
cuted on steel in Paris, after drawings from nature by 
Leveillé. ‘The text to be printed in America, and to 
be published in four quarterly parts. Part I. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored. a30 


Prof. A. D. Bache de- | 


ADAPTED TO THE 
| PRACTICE OF SURGERY IN THE UNITED 
| STATES, 


| And comprising a full Bibliographical Index and Histo- 
rical Record of the Works and Operations executed 
by American Surgeons from the earliest Period 
} to the Present Time, 
By HENRY H SMITH, M.D., 


| Surgeon to St. Joseph Hospital, Assistant Lecturer on 
Demonstrative Surgery in the University of Penn., 
Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery in the Phila. Medical Institute, &c. 
This work will be fully illustrated by colored Steel 


o11 2tf  Engravings of the highest order ; and in addition to the 


| beautiful drawings of Messrs. Bernard & Hewette of 
| Paris, will contain many original illustrations of the 
| operations of the surgeons of this country. The work 

will be issued in Five Parts, each complete in itself. 
| The Surgical Anatomy of each region being described in 
connexion with the operations practised upon it. 

Part | and 2 will contain the El tary Operati 
ae with those performed upon the Head. 

art 3d will comprise the operations upon the Neck 

and Trunk. 

Part 4, the operations on the Genito-Urinary Organs 
of the Male and Female. 

And Part 5 will inclade those practised upon the Ex- 
| tremities. The whole forming one lurge octavo volume 
of upwards of six hundred pages. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY; 
Or, Hints on Domestic Happiness. 


By H. A. BOARDMAN, 
Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
1 volume i2mo. 

THE HUMAN BODY, AND ITS CON- 
NEXION WITH MAN. 
Illustrated by the Principal Organs. 

By J. J. G. WILKINSON, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 
One vol. 12mo. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
ARKANSAS DOCTOR. 
One volume, illustrated 
Now Ready: 
THE IRIS: A SOUVENIR FOR 1852. 

WITH 12 ELEGANT ILLUMIWATIONS. 














The most beautiful Gift-Book of the{/Season. 11 





Schmitz and Zumpt'’s Ovid. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day, 


EXCERPTA EX 
P. OVIDIT NASONIS CARMINIBUS. 


In one neat volume royal 18mo. 


This work forms a portion of Schmitz and Zuampt's 
Classical Series for Schools, a set of text-books favora- 
bly known for their skilful adaptation to the wants of 
texchers and scholars. The volumes which have 
already appeared are— 


Kaltschmidt’s School Latin Dictionary. Part I., 
Latin-English: Part 11—English-Latin. In one 
very thick volume, royal 12mo. strongly bound. 
Price $! 25. 

Also Part I.—Latin English, price 90 cts.; part LL.— 
English-Latin, price 75 cts. 

Cesaris de Bello Gallico, Libri IV. ; 232 pages, 


with a map. Price 50 cts. 


| P. Virgillii Maronis Carmina; 488 pages. 
Price 75 ets. 
C.C. Sallustii Catalina et Jugurtha ; 168 pp., 


with a map. Price 50 cts. 
Schmitz’s Latin Grammar; 318 pages. Price 


60 cts. 

Q. Curtii Rufi de Alexandri Magni qua super- 
sunt; 326 pages, witha map. Price 70 cts. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Selecte, XI. ; 300 
pages. Price 60 cts. 

T. Livii Pativini Historiarum Libri I., 1J., XXL, 
XXII. ; 250 pages, with two maps. Price 70 cts. 


Preparing. 
Schmitz's Introduction to the Latin Grammar. 
Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina. 
First and Second Latin Reading and Exercise Books. 
A Schoo! Classical Dictionary. 


The Publishers have received several hundred com- 
mendatory letters respecting this series, from the most 
eminent clissical teachers throughout the country. 

Teachers desirous of examining any of the above 
works, will be furnished with copies on application to 
the Publishers. ollt 


THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c. ; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued 7. A. Hart. Itis compiled from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning in all its departments and relations.” 
—North American. 

“A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 

“Those engaged in this important branch of usefal 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business.”— 
Evening Bulletin. 

FOR 


NEW BOOKS 








MECHANICS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. {none volume, 
price 8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 

Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 

portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 

ear. In I volume, — $1 
E MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
ractice and principle of working and making Steel. 

By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. 
volume. 
‘+ A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and irou, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr, Overman’s 
book.’ — Arthur's Home Gazette. 

* We consider it to be an extremel 
well worthy the patronage of all 
work."’— Scientific American. 

“Jt is illustrated by figures explanatory of apparatus 
and machinery.” —North American. jyl2ef 


T 


Complete in one 


useful book and 
terested in iron 
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John P. Jewett & Co., 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, 


Publish the following valuable Books: 


THE WORKS OF LEONARD WOODS. D.D, late 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. In 5 vols. 8vo., cloth. 

BLISS'S OUTLINE MAP OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BLIS5S’8 SER(ES OF OUTLINE MAPS, for Acade- 
mies and Common Schools, elegantly colored. 

BLISS'S TOPICS—to be used with Outline Maps, 

DR. JEWETrT’S LECTURES ON TEMPERANCE. 
Containing also his Miscellaneous Writings, Poems, 


&e. 
THE CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. A. R. Baker. In four parts, two series—one se- 


ries for adults, in two parts; one series for children, | 


in two parts, 
Series ror Cuttprex.—Part 1. Doctrinal, 
Part 2. Practical. 
Series ror Aputtrs. —Part 1, Doetrinel. 
Part 2. Practical. 
Both Parts bound in one volume. Do. do. Juvenile 


Series, 

TOWNDROW'S Writing Books. In seven Parts, with 
the copies in the Books. 

BEECHER'’S Lectures & Young Men. 12mo. 

LEAVITT'S First Reader. Half bound, stiff covers, 
18imo, 72 prgex, elegantly illustrated, 

LEAVITT'S Second Reader, or Easy Lessons. Hailf- 
bound, Imo, 130 pages, 

LEAVIT1'S Third Reader. 12mo, 240 pages, half 
morocco. 


LEAVITI’S Fourth Reader, I2mo. 312 pages, full 


shee 

THE LITERARY READER, for Academies and High 
Schools. By Miss A Hall, author of the “ Manual of 
Morals.” 12mo. 408 pages. 

MANUAL OF MORALS, By Miss A.Hall. Common 
School Edition, 212 pages. [Used in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Providence, New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Philadelphia, &c.} 

BLI1S3'3 Analysis of Geography. New revised edition, 
quarto. 

BLIS8'S Geography of New England. 


JEWITI’S New Engiand Writing Books. {The hand. | 


somest and best Writing Books in the market, illumi 
nated covers. 12 kinds.) 


WELLS'S School Grammar. More than 110,000 copies 


published. 

At the Convention of County Superintendents, held 
at Montpelier, Vt., this Grammar was recommended as 
the best adapted to the use of the Common Schools of 
that State. The Convention of School Committees of 
Rhode Island, and the Board of Education of Maine, 
have both officially recommended this work.) 
WELLS'S Elementary Grammar, [This work is strictly 

Elementary.) 
ROBINSON'S American Arithmetic. Fifth edition, 
revised and enlarged, 
ROBINSON'S Primary School Arithmetic. 
ROBINSON'S Key to American Arithmetic. 
NUTTING 8 Initiatory Drawing Cards. In four parts, 
eighteen cards in each, presenting carefully drawn 


examples, and accompanied by directions, illustrating 

the first principles of Drawing. For tbe use of 

schools and families. By B. F. Nutting. 

[These beautiful drawing cards are used in the pub- 
lie schools of Boston, and in many of the best schools 
in New England.) 

NUTTING’S Progression Cards, In four parts. For 
advanced pupils, 





Valuable Musical Works. 


JEWETT’S National Violin ‘Teacher, A new and 
complete Instruction Book for the Violin, comprising 
many new compositions, and a great variety of new 
and beautiful arrangements for the instrument, with 
several pages of choice duets for two violins. 

JEWETT’S National Flute Teacher, a new and com- 
plete Instruction Book for the Flute, comprising 
many new compositions and a great variety of new 
and beautiful arrangements for the instrument, with 
several pages of choice duets for two flutes. 

JEWETT'S National Collection of Duets, Trios, and 
Quartettes. Being a collection of new and beautiful 
Music, arranged for two, three, and four instruments. 

JEWETT’S National Flatina and Accordeon Teacher. 
[These Music Books are published in better style 

than anything of the kind ever before issued in Ameri 

ca. The whole composed and arranged by a distin- 
guished Professor of Music.] 


Works on Agriculture. 


COLE'S American Veterinarian. A Treatise on the 


Diseases of Domestic Animals. By 8. W. Cole. 


(# The best work of the kind ever issued from the 
American press, 33,000 copies have been published. 
COLE’S American Fruit Book. By 8. W. Cole, author 

of the “ American Veterinarian.” 

| SCHENCK’S Gardener's Text Book. A complete 

Guide for the Cultivation of the Kitchen Gardener. By 

Peter Adam Schenck. 

| BRICK'S Book of Flowers, By Joseph Brick, Seed- 
man and Florist. 

TREATISE on the Construction, Heating, and Ventila- 
tion of Hot Houses. By R. B. Leuchars 12mo. 
The only work on the subject ever published in 
America. [t is highly recommended by Prof. Silliman, 
and other scientific gentlemen. 





IN PRESS. 


™ Works of Rev, Lyman Beecher, D.D. In 6 vols 

12mo, 

Grote’s History of Greece. Vols, VII. and VIII. 

The Pianoforte. A complete and thorough Instraction 
Book for the instrament. By Manual Fenollosa, 
Professor of Music. 

Prof. H. B, Hackett’s Commentary on Acts. 

A new and revised edition of 8, R. Hale’s Lectures to 





School Teachers. oll 2t 








7 AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE.—The only 
relinble monthly publication which contains the 
entire list of Railronds in the United States, their time 
of starting, rates of fare, and distances--is now ready 
for October, and for sale by the agents. 
UC, DINSMORE, Publisher, 
138 Fulton street. 


Opinions of the Press. 


The “ American Railway Guide” for the traveller ; 
it tells all that he wants to know on the subject of 
routes and conveyances, withuut any superfluous words. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


This is the most complete work of the kind we have 
seen, and forms a most useful and instructive com- | 


panion.— Evening Mirror. 
We have just inspected the September number of 
this work, and pronounce it to be one of the best books 


of the kind extant. ‘The public may rely on its in- | 


formation being correct’ We confidently recommend 
it.—Ingutrer, Philadelphia, Pa. oll @t 








eee SS —._ %  -~ 
SOHN W.ORR 


Engravers Woot, 


— en 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


fn all its branches. at his old place, 75 Nassau Street 


where, with his |ong experience and superior advan- 
all orders in his line, 


tages, he is bled to 





| _ COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
This popular School Book comprises an epitome of 
| NEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL, PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &e. 
On the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions. 
BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
| Adapted to the use of American Schuols; and the 
general reader. 


THE MODEL ARCHITECT, 


Containing original Designs for 


COTTAGES, VILLAS, SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCES, &e., 
| accompanied by 

Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, and 
Elaborate Details. 
| Prepared expressly for the use of Projectors and Arti- 
| sans throughout the United States. 

BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 


Published once a month in large 4to of 8 plates, letter- 
| press, &c.; to be complete in 24 Nos. Price 50 cents 


each No. 

FE. 8. JONES & CO., Philadelphia, 
And E. Cuamuers, Agent, 82 Hudson street, New 
York. oll it 


EACHER.—AN A.M, OF A DISTINGUISHED 

University, who has been engaged for the last two 
years as Tutor in an Eastern College of repute, desires a 
situation as Mathematical or Classical Instructor in a re- 





however large, in a superior style, with the utmost! educational blish 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for) Wri torah shenaaebanabas pon cone = on ma 
nials as regards moral character, scholarship, and skill 
of success in teaching. 
e. 


doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 


J. W. ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 


“Tutor,” at this 
ot 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
| Third Series—tnsects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 


| fully iflustrated. 


II. EPISODES QF INSECT LIFE. 


Second Series—Inseets of Summer. 


| IIL EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
} First Series—Insecis of Spring. 


Will be ready in a few days, an edition of the above, 
in extra gilt binding, and 


EXQUISITELY COLORED. 


“The whole work will be a valuable addition to our 
books of natural theology as well as of natura: history. 
It is just such reading as must charm every earnest 
young mind, and it deserves « place in every family 
library in the land. itis written, we understand, by a 
lady. Blessings on her for her good service, and way 
The Home Cricket, that chirps so wisely and pleasantly 
for others, never cease his merry music for her own 
dwelling.”"—Christian Inquirer. 


IV. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
M irs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 

By roe REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 

1 vol. [2mo. 


The Book for Thanksgiving. 


Just Published a new edition of 


CHANTICLEER; 
_A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody 
Family. 
Notices of the Press: 
NORTH. 


“A charming book; quiet, simple, almost German in 
its dreamy fancies, the description true to the life and 
giving proof of a master’s hand; the few sad pages 
touching, but free from sentimental exaggeration, the 
humorous passages highly toned, aud all the characters 
—— out in bold relief..’"—Spirit of the Times (New 

ork). 

my a charming picture of life and character.” —Even- 
ing Post (New York). 

“It deserves a place by the side of Rasselas and the 
Vicar of Wakefield.”— Parlor Journal (New York). 


EAST. 


| “Replete with beautiful thoughts and high-toned 
| sentiments.""—Journal (Boston). 

“It well deserves a place on every centre-table at the 
approaching Thanksgiving season.”’— Daily Advertiser 
(Boston). 








SOUTH. > 
“ [ts style combines the humorous and pathetic in a 
happy admixture.""—National Intelligencer (Washing- 
| ton). 

} rigs Chanticleer —a Thanksgiving —< the Peabody 
Family,’ has won the public heart, both by the felicity 
of its subject, and the grace. wit, cam, goagecee displiy- 
ed in its execution"’—Southern Literary Gazette 

(Charlestun). 

“ Wholesome and entertaining reading, as varied and 
spicy as a mince pie.”"— Picayune (New Orleans). 

“It possesses literary merits of the highest order, and 
will live in the affections of all readers of good taste 
and good morals, not only while Thanksgiving dinners 
are remembered, but while genius is appreciated.”’ — 
Morning News (Savannah). 

ENGLISH. 

“ A charming book.” —Leader (London). 

“So repeatedly have we pointed out that which we 
consider excellent, because chsracteristic, in American 
fiction, that we are spared from stating on this occasion 
| why we recommend ‘Chanticleer; a Thanksgiving 
Story of the Peabody Family, by Cornelius Mathews, «s 
| a quaint and racy picture of lite and manners. The book 
| is not ephemeral; being now, we perceive, accepted 
among the sterling light literature of ‘the States.’ "— 
Atheneum (London). 


IN PRESS. 

I. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 1 vol. i2mo, 
If. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Ilustrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day, By Rev. 

E. H. Chapin. 

fll. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY A}D MAGIC, 
From the most Authentic Sources. “By Thoma- 
Wright, M.A., F.8S.A., &e., &c. In one vol. 12mo. 

1V. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By Arsene Houssaye. 

V. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same Author. 

VI. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF TUE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. 12mo. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 

oll te CLINTON HALL. 
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PHINNEY & CO., | 
BUFFALO, | 
Will Publish, November 1, 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. | 


By Rev. JOSEPH P. ‘THOMPSON, 


Of New York. 
Second edition, Improved and Enlarged. 


Having particular reference to the risks and tempta- | 
tions of young men in cities and towns, it is still suita- | 
ble for all, and will be found a most appropriate Chris- 
tian gift fora young man leaving the restraints and 
pure influences of home for the dangers of the world. 


Elegantly bound in muslin, gilt 


November 15. 
| fitable to the student, and grateful to the feelirgs of the 





BEAUTIFUL HISTORICAL GIFT BOOK. 
NOW READY: 


SACRED STREAMS, 


(Or, the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible. 
Eprrep sy GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


| EMBELLISHED WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
, price $1 25—in full gilt, $1 50. 





Extract from the American Editor’s Preface : 

“The author has selected his sacred localities, and interwoven his description, with a pleasing and natural 
mixture of devout reflections, which redeems the work from the dreary monoton 

type, and litle else, characterizing so many pictorial issues of the press for show. + 


of gilding, engraving, tine 


he volume is at once pro- 
Christian.” 











A NEW AND yor mig oo el ae STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broapway. 
BOTTA’S WAR OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOULS AND DAVIDSON’S 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


PORTRAITS AND NEW FAC-SIMILES 
OF ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
JEEFERSON AND MADISON, 


COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN BARTLETT, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


| 
| 








Most highly commending this History as the most 


| ALIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. 
classic, circumstantial, and interesting one extant. | J. 


By 
. Gray. Imo cloth, $1 

ESCHINE’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. imo. el. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. By 
Prof. Felton. 1i2mo. cl. $1. 

(BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. 
Felton. 12mo. cl. $1. 

CICERO (M.1IT.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dictur 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Charlies Beck. 18&mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—T usculanarum Disputationum Liber Pri 


‘ 





P.& Co. have recently published new editions of | 

COL. STONE'S Life of Brant, and American Border | 
Wars. Illustrated. 

WATSON'’S Life of John Wesley. . 


JACOB ABBOTT'S Young Christian, Corner Stone, 
and Way to do Good. Tastefully bound. 


A VOYAGE UP THE NILE IN 1849, with Notes on 











t Dr. H nus, et Edited by Thomas 
pe ee yer y oem shad ee Chase, Tutor in Latins Harvard College. 16mo 
JUDGE HAMMOND’S Political History of New York, cloth, 25 ste. 


HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore | 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. | 
12mo. cl. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, 


75 cts 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 ets. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and Iilustrations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, and others, Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. cl. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with re by Professor James 
Walker. D.D. l2mo. cl. $1 

STOCKHARDT'’S PRINC IPL OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. 12mo. cl. $1 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO 


&e., &e. 
All for sale by booksellers generally, and by 
PHINNEY & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellerg, and Stationers, 
oll It Burrato. 


NEW YORK ORGAN TEMPERANCE 
ALMANAC, for 1852. 


ANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. Calculated for 
four Meridians, and suited to all parts of the Union. 
Contains a rich variety of Tables, Statistics, Temper- 
ance Information,and the full returns of all the Divisions 
of the Suns of Temperance. Every Division and Son 
of Temperance should have it. 
At the same office is kept at all times a lnrge assort- 








ment of Temperance Tales, Tracts, &c., at the lowest Primer). Bets. (Spanish 
- NEW YORK ORGAN OFFICE, JOSSE’S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
oll 2t 118 Nassau st., New York. ercises. I2mo. sheep, $1 


20. 
— U ESPANOLA, 
eTRIARTE’S 








18mo. sheep, 60 


Works on Natural History. 














LITERARY FABLES AND 
G. AUDUBON, 34 Liserty street, New York, pasa s Si De Las Ninas. [8mo. half morucco, 
“ 5 ( U0 ce 
aoied Kuulllon’' Uy 5 3 hemes FRE be, VON QUIJOTE, 2 vols. ilustrated, cloth, $3. 
&c., and the Kev. John Bachman, D.D, LL.D., & , &e. eP, Bs 
Royal Avo, to be completed in 30 Numbers, each eon- LOPE AND CALDERON COMEDIAS ESCO- 
taining five be: vutifally executed colored plates; with gidas. 90 cts. 


The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College, and in many other colleges «nd 
schools in the United States. $20 3m 


OCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS—A new and ele- 

gant edition, with a splendid Portrait. Price $1. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, 
to match, 75 cents. ALLYN'S RITUAL OF FREE- 
MASONRY, $5. Just published. By remitting, the 
books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any part of 
the United States or Canada. Shortly will be pub- 
lished, TUE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER 
LIFE. 


W. GOWANS, No. 178 Fulton st., 


scientific descriptions, accounts of the habits, and anec 
dotes relating to the animals represented, &c. 


The following works my also be obtained of V.G. 

Audubon : 

I. BIRDS OF AMERICA. Four vols. double ele- 
phant folie, 435 colored plates. London, 1836-39 
with “ Ornithological Biography,” or an account of 
the Birds of the United States of rw a 5 
vols. royal 8vo. By J.J Audubon, F.RS., 

II. Royal 8vo. edition of the “ BIRDS OF poh sy! 
with Additions, 500 colored plates, 7 vols. N. York 
and Philadelphia, 1839-44. 











Il. QUADRUPEDS | OF posts AMERICA, 2 of 4t ew Vode: 
vols. large folio, 150 color ates. ew Yor — 
1841-49. With descriptions and accounts of the | TO ENGINEERS. 


habits of the Quadrupeds of North America. 3 vols. | 
royal 8vo. By Rev. John oe D.D., LL.D., 
&c., and J. J. Audubon, F.R.S., &c. 


IV. Synopsis of the “BIRDS OF AMERICA.” By 
J.J. Awgiubon. Edinburgh. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The letter-press of either of the above works may be 
had without the plates. oll 3t 


TUDOR, HORTON & CO, 
Designers and Wood Engravers, 


69 NASSAU STREET, 
Corner of John. 


A NEW WORK 


ON THE 


MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Prepared from authentic Orawien and illustrated by 
Seventy rey ee among which are those = the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 
B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 
And is for sale at the store of 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


way. 











o11 8 86 3m* 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRETi 0-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small 4to. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the lish and 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for after reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
MASANIELLA, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA 
with 11 Pieces ; tL BARBIERE DI SIVIGL 1A, with 
11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN- 
'TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces: DON PAS- 
| QUALE, 6 Pieces ; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI ‘LAMMERMUIR, 1} Pieces; DON 
| GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUT 2, 10 
Pieces ; L.A FAVORITA, & Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
| SEMIRA MIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, W Pieees; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 

MENTO, 10 Pieces. 
*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav srreer, 
And CHAS, WELFORD, Astor Hovst. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 

Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musics) Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had 
gratis on application. 813 2 


Professor Dodd’s Arithmetic. 


A highly respectable Teacher in Pennsylvania writes 
to the Publisher of this Work: 

“‘ My class has just completed Dodd’s Arithmetic, and 
I am happy to say that it has more than met my expec- 
tations. | give it my decided preference over every 
work of the kind with which T am acquainted.” 

The Publishers believe the same to be the uniform 
ey of teachers who use the work, without ex- 
ception. 


SCHELL’S PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, and 
ENON’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


are respectfully commended to the notice of Teachers, 
as being superior to any other Primary Arithmetic. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No. 4 ConTLanp st. 


NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 


BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 


Author of English a School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &e. 


PELPAL LILI IIE DD 


The following Series of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


wien ah SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 























do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. . 
Do. do. do. No. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER’ 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


ad tf 51 John street. 
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AMERICAN AND 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


ROH LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 


List No. 3.—_FRENCH.—Education, Study of the French Language, Mathematies, the Sciences, 





Geography, &c. 


Addicks, Roucharlat. De Rouillon. Lacroix. 
y. 


sop. Bouchittée. Despretz. Ladreyt. 
Barbaroux. Bourdon. Destouits. Lamé Fleury 
Barbauld. Boyer. Euclide. Lamotte, 
Balbi. Bugard. Euler. Lamouroux. 
Barberet. Cauchy. Filon. Landais. 
Bélézé. Chavsal. Fiem. & Tibbins. La Place. 
Bellenger. Cheppeet Powell. Fowle Laveaux. 
Bérard. Chouquet. Gaultier, Le Bréthon. 
Berquin Cirodde. Gay-Lnesac. Le Clerc. 
Berteau Church. Geruzez Lefévre. 
Bescherelle. Cloquet. Girard. légendre. 
Bézout. Cobbett. Girardin Leware, 
Biot. Cortambert. Girandet. Lévi (A). 
Boiste. Coutan, Girault. Lévizac. 
Bolmar. Cumberworth, Gombault (Mlle). Lhomond. 
Boniface. Daru. Goyer-Linguet. Longfellow. 
Bonnaire. De Fivas Guizot. Mabire. 
Bonnec hose. De La Béche. Herbet. Mac Carthy. 
Bossut. Delatosse. Herbert. Magendie. 
Bouchardat. De Laporte. Hoffet. Maltebrun. 


~ PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, — 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Evrrep sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes I2mo. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, 


Oue volume I2mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


P., S. & CO. Have Recently Published : 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


. Tr T , 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALI 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. WASHINGTON’S HEAD QU: ARTERS. 
’ MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c, &c. 
One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, p»per, 50 cents; cloth, $1: extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS, CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


One volume, 28" pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 


LEONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 


THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 











Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 


and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 
aotf CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 





Manesca. Roemer. 
Meadows. Roret. 
Meissas. Rowebotham. 
Michelet Sacy (de). 
Noel et Chapsal. Sadler. 
Nodier. Saint-Ouen. 
Nugent. Sardon. 
Oltlendorff. Siret. 

Payen. Smith. 
Peciet. Sommer. 
Perrin. Sonnet. 
Picot. Spiers. 
Pinney. Stone. 
Poitevin. Surault. 
Poppleton. Surenne. 
Porney. Thery. 
Queételet Tibbins. 
Quicherat. Vernier. 
Raspail. Wailly (de). 
Raymond. Wanostrocht. 
Regnault. Witcomb. 


__Esat to be continued. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 











IN PRESS. 
BY 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
* BOSTON. 


I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND~—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Lonereiiow. 


Il. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


By Narsanie. Hawrnorne. 
With Designs by Billings. 


iL 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


By Grace GREENWOOD. 
With mes by Billings. 


SECOND SERIES ‘OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREEnwoop. 


v. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Narsanie. Hawruorne. 


VI. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsurn. 
VIL. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
VIL. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowen. 
IX. 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
oll eowtf 





J. C. RIKER, 
129 FULTON STREET, 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


“Running Sketches of Men and 


Places.” 
By GEORGE COPWAY. 


“ We may fairly pronounce this book a literary curi- 
osity. As un aboriginal chief, the author was brought 
into contact with many of the leading men of Great 
Britain; and he describes what he saw, heard, and 
felt, with remarkable zest and precision. The book is 
very neatly printed, and embellished with numerous 
engraved heads of distinguished characters. The 
ground traversed is familiar, but it is interesting to pace 
it with an Indian guide. The style is remarkable, con- 
sidering the author's limited advantages, and the work 
may justly be regarded as an original and pleasing land- 
mark in the path of human progress.”"— Home Journal, 
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THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & C0., 
253 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Have just published a new Edition of 
MITCHELL'S 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


This Atl is composed of seventy-five imperial 
quarto sheets, on which are engraved, in the very first 
style of the graphic art, one hundred and twenty-two 
Maps, Plans, and Sections. ‘The Maps represent all the 
known countries on the globe; the Pians, the most 
prominent cities in the United States; and the Sectional 
Maps, the vicinities of the chief cities of Europe. 

The coloring of the Maps is dine in a neat and cor- 
rect manner, exhibiting distinctly the b jaries of the 
different Governments, Provinces, Departinents, Coun- 
ties, and other divisions of the conntries delineated in 
the Atlas. 





ALSO, 

MITCHELL’S LARGE MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

MITCHELL'S LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

MITCHELL'S NEW TRAVELLER’S GUIDE. 


— 
NOTICE OF MITCHELL’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


From the New York Evangelist. 

In respect to our own country and continent—of 
course the most important to us—the series of maps em 
braced in this work is incomparably the most complete, 
exact, numerous, and finished of any extant. They are 
drawn with wonderful precision and distinctness—every 
State of the Union by itself, and clearly divided into 
counties, indicating every important town, road, rail- 
road, river, and canal, accompanied also with plans of 
most of the cities. ‘They are strongly outlined, beauti- 
fully colored, and corrected up to the very latest as well 
as minutest changes. The maps of other governments 
on our continent are also numerous, and very full and 
complete ; while those of foreiga lands are superior to 
any on this side the water. It has been a work of great 
labor and expense to prepare so complete an atlas, for 
which the reader will a thousand times heartily thank 
the author and publishers. As the world goes, no one 
can get along without an atlas. The newspaper has 
become well nigh unintelligible without the light which 
a good map throws uponit. Namesof far off lands and 
unknown cities and localities, are constantly occurring, 
as if they were as familiar as househould words, which 
are more tuan Greek to the reader who has not the 
whole world before him. Every family ought lo have 
One—almost as religiously as a Bible. ‘The comfort 
and light which a constant access to a good atlas would 
impart, can hardly be estimated. And as none but 
good ones are tolerable, it is a great boon to the reading 
world to have one so admirable in design, so compre- 
hensive in scope, and so beautiful and clear in execu- 
tion, as this great work. In years to come it must of 
necessity be the very first of the kind. oll 3t 


Now Ready. 


HE NEW SINGING BOOK, for Choirs 
and Schools. The subscribers have just 


published a new collection of Sacred Music, entitled 


“THE PSALMISTA, OR CHOIR MELODIES,” 


being an extensive collection of new and available 
Church Music: together with some of the choicest se- 
Jections from the former publications of the authors, 
for choir and congregational use, by Thomas Hastings 
and William B. Bradbury. The Psalmista is published 
in the usual style and size of sacred music books, con- 
taining 352 pages, and printed upon fine white paper, 
and on good type; and the price is fixed so low as to 
place the book within the reach of every one. 

The Psalmista is recommended to 'leachers, Leaders 
of Choirs, and the friends of sacred music, as a book in 
all respects adapted to their wants. 

The Psalniista contains a fine collection of Select 
Pieces, Anthems, fand Motetts, together with a fine va 
riety «f appropriate Chants, both original and selected. 
The music is in general easier of execution than that 
contained in the * Mendelssohn Collection,” by the 
same authors, and it is believed that the Psalmista will 
be even more popular than that highly popular work. 

We have not room for all the favorable notices we 
have received of the book, but subjoin the following 
from the ‘Tompkins County Musical Association : 

“ Resolved, That in the new books published by 
Messrs. Hastings aud Bradbury, we find more gems of 
Music than are usually found in works of a like cha- 
racter, and we especially recommend * The Psalmista’ 
as one of the best books for choir practice and church 
worship ever issued.” 


We have also the highest recommendations of “ The 
Psalmista” from Ruben Seavey, of Hallowell, Me.; H. 
N. Hall, of Paris; J. W. P. Burnham, of Bangor ; U. H. 
Brett, of Waterville ; Church Fish, of South Hope, and 
Mr. G. H. Carpenter, of Maine, and from many others. 
‘Teachers who want a new book and one of the right kind, 
to make their schools interesting and useful, will not 
fail to examine * The Psalmista.” Published by 

MARK H. NEWMAN & Co., 
No. 199 Broadway, New York, 
es ne of Hastings and Bradbury's Musical Books. 
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JOHN MURPHY & CO., 
178 MARKET STREET, BALTIMORE, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


SELECT ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, OR SPANISH 
and English Conversations: followed by a Collection 
of Pieces in Prose and Verse, adapted to the use of 
Spanish Classes in Schools and Academies. By J. 
A. Pizarro, Professor of the Spanish Language, in 
St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. Third edition, im- 
proved and enlarged by the author. 1 vol. 12mo., 
75 cents, 

This new edition of a very popular work, by one of 
the most distinguished instructors in the country, is 
greatly improved, and purticularly adapted to the pre- 
sent style of teaching and self-improvement. ‘The 
prior editions have become established as standard in 
some of the best institutions in the United States, and 
the present doubles its advantages. 

ELEMENTOS DE SICOLOGIA (Elements of Pk: 
losophy, for the use of Schools), formados le los Di- 
versos Articulos Sicologicos, Escritos en Frances por 
C. M. Paffe, Jouffroy, Foscati, Satur, Benjamin La- 
faye, Billot, Matter, Loyau D’ Amboise, Saigey; y de 
las Obras Filosoficas de Dugald Stewart. Traducidos 
al Castellano. I8mo., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cts. 

WILLITOFT; or, the Days of James the First. A 
Tale. Ilvol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

To the Catholics of England this little book is dedi 
cated by an American, to remind them of the constancy 
of their forefathers, in the sufferings which they en 
dured for their faith, and to warn their persecutors how 
vain and impotent must always be the effurts of those 
who * are found even to fight against God.” 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’'S LECTURES ON THE 

Principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 

Charch, from the last London edition, revised by the 

author. I vol. 12mo. 

PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICITY COM 
pared in their Effects on the Civilization of Europe, 
by the Rev. J. Baimes. Second edition, 8vo. cloth— 
the various styles—from $1 50 to $2 50. 

THE CATHOLIC PULPIT. Containing a Sermon for 
every Sunday and Holiday in the year, with several 
Occasional Discourses, the productions of some of the 
most distinguished Divines of Paris, London, and 
Dublin J vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 25. In press, nearly 
ready. 

PETERS’S CATHOLIC HARMONIST. A Collection 
of Sacred Music, appropriate for Morning and Even- 
ing Service, consisting of Motetts, Masses, Hymns, 
Chants, &c., suitable to the Principal Festivals 
throughout the year; composed, selected, and ar- 
ranged for the use of Small Choirs, with a separate 
accompaniment for the Organ and Piano-Forte; by 
W.C. Peters. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $1 50. 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL MEDITATIONS, on 
the Obligations and Virtues of Religious and Chris- 
tian Perfectiun. 1 vol. 18mo., cloth, 50 cts. 


J. M. & Co beg to invite the attention of the trade to 
their List of STANDARD CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, &c., comprising the largest, most 
varied, and complete assortment in the United States, 
which they are prepared to supply on the most liberal 
terms. oll it 


Cheapest Book Store in New York. 





HEUSTIS & COZANS, 
104 and 106 Nassau st., cor. of Ann st., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS AND JOBBERS OF 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


Respectfully invite the attention of City and Country 
Merchants to their Large Assortment of 


JUVENILE TOY-BOOKS, GAMES, SONG- 
BOOKS, ALMANACS, GIFT-BOOKS, AN- 
NUALS, BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

&e. 


Also, Superior Blank and Memorandam Books, Fools- 
cap and Letter Paper, Playing and Visiting Cards, Note 
Papers, Envelopes, French, English, and American 
Fancy Stationery, Tissue Paper, Motto Verses, Dice. 
Dominoes, and Backgammon Boards, Pocket Books and 
Portemunnais, &c., which are offered at the lowest 
market prices. 

HUESTIS & COZANS also manufacture the Largest 
and most Complete Assortment of 


> VALENTINES, wy 
FANCY ENVELOPES, AND MOTTO WAFERS, 
. In the United States. 
Pr ORDERS received from any part of/the U. S., 
or Canada, and promptly attended to. oll lt 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA ; 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 


HYDROPAPHY AND HYGEINE: 
An Illustrated Werk, 


EMBRACING 
I1—OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, illustrated. 
Il.—PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
(IL—HYGIENIC AGENCIES, AND THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF HEALTH. 
IV.—DIETETICS & HYDROPATHIC COOKERY. 


V.—THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WATER- 
TREATMENT. 
VL—SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND HYDRO- 


THERAPEUTICS, including the Nature, Cuuses, 

Sympt and Tr tot all Known Diseases, 
VII.—APPLICATION TO SURGICAL DISEASES, 
VIUL—APPLICATION OF HYDROPATHY TO 

MIDWIFERY AND NURSERY. 


By R. Y. TRALL, M.D. 





The object of this work is to bring together, in the 
most condensed and practical form, for pablie use and 
professional reference, ali the facts aod principles in 
medicine and its collateral sciences, pertaining to the 
Philosophy of Life and Health, and the Water-Cure 
Treatment of Diseases. It is therefore designed as a 
guide to students and families, and a text-book for phy- 
sicians. 





This work will be issued in eight numbers of one 
hundred and twenty pages each. The price of the en- 
tire work will be Two Dollars; each number Twenty- 
five cents Orders may be post paid, and addressed to 
the Publishers. 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, 
New York. 


HENRY F. ANNERS, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


48 North Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Has just Published, 


THE HYACINTH; a Juvenile Annual for 
1852. 18mo. (Sih volume), five fine Line Engrav- 
ings; elegantly bound in gilt. 

THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP; a Token of 
Remembrance for 1852. 16mo. (5th volume), six 
fine Line Engravings ; morocco gilt. 

THE REMEMBER ME; a Token of Love 
for 1852, 12mo. (2d volume), six Line Engravings ; 
morocco, extra gilt. 

FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS; a Token of 
Remembrance for 1852. Large 8vo. Containing 
nine superb Line Engravings, and matter of a high 
literary character. 

THE GEM; a Gift for all Seasons. 18mo. 
muslin gilt; five fine Plates. 

The above Annuals will compare favorably with any 

of the Gift Books issued for 1852. 

The Trade supplied at reasonable rates, 
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ALSO, 
ARTHUR’S POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


Twelve vols. New edition. 


ARTHUR’S TALES FROM REAL LIFE. 


18mo. 
ARTHUR’S TALES FOR THE FAMILY 
Circle. 8vo. 


MRS. HEMAN’S POEMS. Cabinet edition. 
18mo. An elegant editivn. 


BOHN’S HAND-BOOK OF GAMES. 8vo. 
New edition. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 18mo. 
and 48mo. sizes. In several new and beautiful 
stlyes, at low rates. oll 2t 





4A, M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 Chestnut street, 
above Second, Puitapetraia. Wedding, Visit- 
iting, and Business Cards; Letters and Corporate 
Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
Certificates, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 
Printed in the best manner, at reasonable rates. ol] 8t 
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VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, 


IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, AND FOR SALE AT HALF THE LONDON PRICE, BY 


LITTLE & BROWN, 


Law Looksellers and Importers of Foreign Books, 


112 WASHING 


TON STREET, 


asi 6] 4m eh ee 





Milton’s Works. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. 


The Works of John Milton, in Verse and Prose. Printed from the 
original Editions. With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Jonn 
Mirrorp. 8 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $15. 


Black’s Atlas. 


Black’s General Atlas of the World, comprehending Sixty-one Maps 
from the latest and most authentic sources. Engraved on steel. 
With Geographical Descriptions, and a copious Index. 4to., half- 
Moroceo. $12. 





Riddle’s Lexicon. 


A copious and critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. Josern E. 
Rippte, M.A, Post 4to., 1400 pp. beautifully printed, full bound in 
ealf. $10. 





Prof. Johnston's Notes on North America. 


Notes on North America—Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By 
James S. W. Jonnsron. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 50. 





Smith’s Dictionary of Greek & Roman Antiquities. 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Second Edition, Improved and Enlarged. Royal 8vo., 1293 pages. 


In this edition many of the most importaut articles have been rewritten, 
and many subjects, which were entirely omitted in the first edition, are 
supplied in this. Some idea may be formed of the extensive additions 
made to the work when it is stated that, including the articles which 
have been rewritten, the present Edition contains upwards of three hua- 
dred pages of entirely new matter. Those articles which have not been 
rewritten, have been carefully revised, and in many of them errors have 
been corrected, extraneous matter omitted, and much additional informa- 
tion given. Additional illustrations have been given by means of new 


woodcuts, wherever the subjects appeared to require them. Many of 


these new woodcuts are of considerable importance. Cloth. $5. 





Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy and Mythology. 


Three vols. royal 8vo. 


Comprising nearly Three Thousand Five Hundred Pages. This work 
has been conducted on the same principles, and is designed mainly 
for the use of the same persons, as the “ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities.” 

These articles have been founded on a careful examination of the 
original sources ; the best modern authorities have been diligently con- 
sulted ; and no labor has been spared in order to bring the subject to the 
present state of philological learning. 

The lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects have been treated at 
considerable length, and an account is given of all their works still 
extant, or of which there is any record in ancient writers. The articles, 
it is hoped, will be useful to the artist as well as the scholar. Cloth, $15. 


-_——— 


New Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mytho- 
logy, and Geography. 


Partly based on the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.” By Wititam Samira, LL.D., editor of the Dictionaries 
of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ and of “ Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology.” 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

This work comprises the same subjects as are contained in the well- 
known Dictionary of Lempriére, avoiding its errors, supplying its deficien- 
cies, and exhibiting in a concise form the resuits of the labors of modern 
scholars. 





Niebuhr’s Lectures on Rome. 


Lectures on the History of Rome. By B.G. Nresuur. Edited by Dr. 
Leonnarp Scumirz, F.R.S.E. Second Edition, with every addition 
derivable from Dr. Isler’s German edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 
$5 50. 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 


Principles of Geology ; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sim Cuarres 
Lyett, M.A., F.R.S., &e. Eighth and entirely revised edition. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. $3 75. 


See Next Page. 
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LITTLE & BROWN’S List of Importations (Continued). 


| Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 


A Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. 
By Sir Cuartes Lye#., M.A., F.R.S., &c. Third and entirely Re- 
vised edition. Llustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2 50. 





The English Language. 


By Rozert Gorvon Laruam, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, Revised 
and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

In this work the History of the English Language is traced from its 
remote origin, through its successive changes and periods, to its present 
state. The nature of its connexion with all the languages, which either 
form its basis or have been in any degree incorporated with it, is minutely 
detailed. The Historical portion is everywhere illustrated by extracts 
from primitive books, records, and inscriptions ; by analogies drawn from 
the Sanserit and Classical Languages, and from the Gothic, Celtic, and 
Selavonic dialects of ancient and modern Europe ; and by comparative 
catalogues of derivations, affinities, and provincialisms. 





Alison’s Europe. 


History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By ArcurBatp ALIson, 
LL.D., &c. New edition, with Portraits on steel, finely finished. 
Complete in 14 vols. 8vo., with copious Index, at $3 50 each. 





Grote’s Greece, 
AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 


History of Greece. I. Legendary Greece. II. Grecian History to the 
reign of Pisistratus at Athens. By Georce Grote. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. to VIII. are received, and offered at the extremely low price 
of $3 per vol. Vols. IX. and X. will be received as soon as pub- 
lished, and supplied at the same rate. 

« A work which, even in its present incomplete state, is indispensable 
to every student of the transactions it relates ; which is equally important 
as well for the light it throws upon the proper treatment of the mytholo- 
gical period, and for the due estimation of the political institutions, as for 
the narrative of the historical events ; and which, after all the admirable 
special works on Greek Antiquities, must be considered as forming an 
epoch in Grecian Histories.”—Edinburgh Review. 





Horace. 


The Works of Horace, illustrated chiefly from the Remains of Ancient 
Art. With a Life, by the Rev. H. H. Mirman. 8vo., beautifully 
illustrated. $6 50. 





Bacon’s Works. 


The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. Edited by 
Basit Monracu. 17 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $42. 





Rickman’s Gothic Architecture. 


The Styles of Architecture in England, from the Conquest to the Refor- 
mation. With a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders, notices 
of numerous British Edifices, and some Remarks on the Architecture 
of a part of France. By the late Tomas Rickman, F.S.A. Fifth 
edition, profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $5. 


‘ 





Glossary of Architecture, 


A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic 
Architecture. The fifth edition, enlarged. Exemplified by seven- 
teen hundred woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth, top edges gilt. One 
volume of text interspersed with woodcuts, two vols. of Plates, some 
of which are colored. $12. 





The Arabian Nights, 


Translated and Arranged for Family Reading, with Explanatory Notes. 
By E. W. Lane, Esq. Second edition. Illustrated with six hundred 
woodcuts by Harvey, and Illuminated Title by Owen Jonzgs. 3 
vols. 8vo. $4 50. 


Ksop’s Fables. 


A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. By the Rev. Tromas 
James, M.A. With upwards of one hundred Illustrations, designed 
by John Tenniez. 8vo., neatly bound in cloth. $3. 





Annual Report 


Of the Progress of Chemistry, and the Allied Sciences, Physics, Mine- 
ralogy, and Geology ; including the Applications of Chemistry to 
Pharmacy, Medicine, Agriculture, the Arts, and Manufactures. By 
Justus Liesie, M.D., and H. Korr. Parts I. to VI. $10 50. 





The Christian Year. 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year. 
Thirty-sixth Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $1 63. 





Life of Lord Sidmouth, 


The Life and Correspondence of the Right Honorable Henry Appine- 
TON, First Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. Groner Pexiew, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $5. 





Hall’s New General Atlas, 


A New General Atlas, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
colored, constructed entirely from new drawings, and engraved by 
Sidney Hall. A new edition, revised and corrected, accompanied by 
an Alphabetical Index of all the names contained in the Maps, with 
their latitude and longitude. Folio. 53 beautifully colored Maps. 





Animal Magnetism. 


Letters to a Candid Inquirer, on Animal Magnetism. By Witu1am Gre- 
cory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. 12mo. Cloth. $2 50. 


The Poetry and Poets of Britain. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. With Biographical Sketches, and a rapid 
View of the Characteristic Attributes of each. By Damien Scurym- 
ceouR. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
English Poetical Literature. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 





Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
_——. Illustrated by Original Designs, drawn on wood. 8vo. Cloth. 
1. 


Watts’s Songs. 


Divine and Moral Songs, for the use of Children. By Isaac Warts, 
D.D. With Thirty beautiful Illustrations, drawn on wood. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1. 


Imitation of Christ. 
By Tuomas & Kemris. 18mo. Cloth. $1. 
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H. W. DERBY & CO., 


NO. 145 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE BOOKS, WHICH THEY OFFER TO THE TRADE ON 


** For Conciseness, Precision, and Practi- 
cal Utility Unsurpassed.” 


DR. PULTE’S HOMCOPATHIC 
DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN, 


CONTAINING THE 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
With Popular Explanations on 
ANATOMY, PYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND HY- 
DROPATHY. 

ALso 


AN ABRIDGED MATERIA MEDICA. 
Second Edition: enlarged and corrected. 
By J. H. PULTE, M_D., 
Cincinnati 
One volume 12mo., $1 50. 

The speedy issue of a second edition of this success- 
ful work is « sufficient evidence of its popularity and 
value. Relying upon the testimony of those who, 
adopting the Homeopathic practice, have introduced 
this work into their tamilies, and who have studied and 
followed its clear and concise directions, there can be 
no doubt that it embodies not only the experience of 
the author's individual practice, but ali that is valuable 
and generally approved in most of the larger and less 
condensed clementary works. 








NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


There is scarcely one of the multitude of diseases 
and ailments to which flesh is heir to, that has not in 
this neat volume its symptom? and characteristics de- 
scribed in plain style, devoid of all technicalities.— 
Gazette. 

Asa pioneer practitioner of Homeopathy, Dr. Pulte 
did much to give this system of medical treatment a 
high character, and his success has begotten a confi- 
dence amongst the experienced and intelligent heads of 
families that cannot now be shaken. All these facts, 
with intrinsic merits of the book, must render it a pupu- 
lar practical work. — Times. 

We believe it is one of the very best works out on 
this subject.— Ed. Med Journal. 


The directions are ample and sufficient to enable any 
intelligent person to muke application of the proper 
! ties to di which afe clearly developed. — 
Louisville Journal. 

A popular, practical werk, beyond the influence of 
conflicting medical and publishing interests.— Times. 


More straight-forwardness than in any other work of 
the same character we have consulted.— Columbian. 

{ have recommended it to my pxtients as being for 
conciseness, precision, and p | utility, unsurpass- 
ed vither in my native or adupted country.—Dr, Gran- 
ger, of St. Lovwis. 

Of the few hand books of Homm@opsthy intended for 
family and vate use, that have appeared in this 
country, either originally or as translations, the one 
before us promises, as it would seem to merit, to tuke 
the lead in popular estimation.— Literary Adv. 

We know very little about medicine, but it does not 
require a deep knowledge of the subject to know that 
it is treated in the volume before us in a manner that 
renders the treatise broadiy acceptable to those who 
adopt the peculiar theory of medicine it specifically in- 
culcates.— Gazette. 

There has been no work published among us which 
has been better received, or has won a more decided 
popularity. We wish it, and predict for it, a successful 
ran,"’— Times. 

The first edition of Pulte’s Hommopithy was ex- 
hausted in less than four months, and this second edi 
tion, amended and improved. meets a largely increasing 
demand. 

Orders from the Trade and others should be forward- 
ed at once, as the demand is only supplied in the order 
as received. 








NEW BOOKS IN PRESS BY H. W. D. & CO. 
DR HILDRETH’S SKETCHES OF THE EARLY PIONEER 


SETTLERS OF OHIO. | vol. 8vo. 
DR. HILL'S ECLECTIC SURGERY. 


ECLECTIC DISPENSATORY. By Dr. Newron. 


THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 


| Doct. Gregory's Great Work. 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, 


FOR THE USE" OF STUDENTS. 
By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
First American, from the Second London Edition. 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED, 
By J. MILTON SANDERS, M.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical In- 
stitute, Cincinnati. 


1 vol. 12mo., sheep, $2 00. 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best introduction 
to Chemistry which has yet appeared. he directions 
for preparing substances are usualiy confined to the 
best method, so that brevity and selectness are com- 
bined. The size and price of this little work, us well 
as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of 
Chemistry.""—Lendon Lancet. 


“Few works, purely elementary and technical in 
their design, have been prepared with a greater degree 
of attention to perspicuity, and gencral attractiveness 
of style and language."’—Gazette. 

“ The work of Dr. Gregory is admitted by European 
Reviewers, to be the ablest Exposition of the Doctrines 
of Chemistry which has ever appeared.”— Ec. Med. 
Journal. 

“This is a new manual of the science of Chemistry, 
written by an able and celebrated chemist, omitting 
many Unimportant details, Dr. Gregory has bestowed 
much attention to the simple elements which form the 
bases of most chemical processes, and thus grounds the 
student upon the original principles of the science.”"— 
Times. 





VALUABLE LAW BOOKS 


Published by 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 


Law Booksellers and Publishers, 
145 Main Street, Cincinnati. 





A New Edition of the Kentucky Reports, 


Without condensation or omission, printed in the best 
style, and bound in a superior manner, and, with the 
exception of Bibb, will be farnished at one third less 
than the price of the first edition, which has been for 
some time out of priat. 


Now Published, and ready for delivery, 


Harding’s Reports, from 1805 to 1808, 


I vol. $3 50 
Bibb’s Reports, 


1808 to 1817, 4 vols. 20 00 





A. K. Marshall’sdo. “ 1817 to 1821, 3 vols. 10 00 
Littell’s do. * 1822 to 1824, 5 vols. 20 00 } 
Littell’s Select Cases, “ 1795 to Ie2i, 1 vol. { | 


T. B. Monroe's do. . 
T.C. Marshall’sdo, “ 
Dana's do, « 
B. Monroe 


1824 to 1828, 7 vols, 23 00) 

1829 to 1832, 7 vols. 23 00) 

1833 to 1840, 9 vols. 35 00) 
10 vols. 50 Ou 


prices attached. hen a complete set of 47 volumes is 
taken, it will be furnished at $175, net. 


The high value in which the Kentucky Reports are 
held by the most able lawyers in the United States, in 
connexion with the great reduction in price, induces the 
Publishers to hope that they will be well received by 
the profession. 
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| AND ACADEMIES. 
Dayton, O. 


Any of the Reperte will be sold separately at the | 


1 vol. 12mo. 


| McLEAN’S REPORTS. Vol. IV. 


” 
. 


THE MYSTIC CIRCLE, 


AMERICAN HAND-BOOK OF 
MASONRY. 


A Work of entirely a different character from 
any ever before offered to the Fraternity. 
CONTAINING, 


In addition to the Manual which has been adopted and 
used by all the Grand Lodges, and which is a pertect 
Chart for the Use of Lodges, the largest amonat of 
useful and indispensable practical information ever 
embodied into one volume, comprising * The Old and 
Original Constitution, and Rules and Regulations ap- 

roved and first ordered to be printed by the Grand 
odge of England, in 1722.” “The Ahiman Rezon,” 
which is the present Constitution of Masonry ; * Con- 
stitutional Rules and Regulations ;” Resoiutions’ 

Decisions, and Opinions of various Grand Lodges and 

enlightened Masons, on questions liable to arise in 

Subordinate Lodges, “A Code of By Laws for 

Subordinate Lodges,” and “ Instructions, Suggestions, 

and Forms for Secretaries of Subordinate Lodges.” 

All carefully compiled from the best authorities, and 
arranged in a manner which render the work strictly 
what it purports to be, A HAND BOOK FOR MA- 
SONS; a book of Reference and a Guide, not only for 
the Officers, bat for the Members of Lodges. 

The recommendations contained in the book show 
that it has been examined by Masons competent to 
judge of its merits, and has met their sanction. But 
each member is desired to scrutinize the work for him- 
self, a8 a close examination is its best recommendation, 
especially of that portion of the work from page 202 to 
the end. 1 vol. l2mo, $1 50. 


Votices of the Work. 


[From the Masonic Review, April, 1850.] 

“The Mystic Circle is a duodecimo of over four hun- 
dred pages. ‘The first hundred pages is devoted to the 
usual instruction for Lodges, and work in the three de- 
grees of Symbolic Masonry. * * We are satisfied it 
will be found a very useful book for reference, and 
every lodge should have a copy.” 

[From the Portsmouth Enquirer.] 

“ From the attention we have had to bestow upon the 
work, we regard it us the most valuable Masonic Guide 
ever published. * * * We hope it will meet with a 
general sule among the fraternity in the West, as we 
think it would do much toward instring uniformity of 
decision in difficult cases, and thus tend to promote 
harmony and brotherly love.”” 

[Fron P. G. M., ©. Scott } 
“IT have examined your work entitled ‘ The Mystic 
Circle,’ and would earnestly recommend it to the Fra- 
ternity. Lt iscompiled with much care and ability, and 
will doubtless meet with « wide circulation.” 
Very truly yours, &c., 
Cuaries Scott, 
G. H. P. of G.C R. A. Masons, and P. G. M, of Masons 
in Mississippi.” 
GRAND LODGE OF INDIANA. 
‘Hate or THe GRanp Lopes or InpIANa. 

Indianapolis, 30th May, 1850, 

Bro. Grorog H. Gray, Sr. :— 

Sir,—By an unauimous vote of the Grand Lodge of 
Indiana, 1 am directed to present you their cordial 
thanks for the gift of your excellent Masonic Compila- 
tion, entitled, ‘The Mystic Circle.” The Brethren also 
direct me to say thut they highly appreciate the work, 
and that they believe it a useful and valuable addition 
to our Masonic literature. Unreservedly concurring in 
the above expression of opinion by the Right Worship- 
ful Grand Lodge of Indiana, 1 remain, 

Sir and Brother, 
Fraternally yours, etc., 
E. Demaina, 
Grand Master of Masons in Indiana.” 
GRAND LODGE OF Miss. 

“ Resotvev.—That *The Mystic Circie’ (by Br. Geo. 
H. Gray, Sr.) be recommended by the Grand Lodge to 
the brethren in the State of Mississippi, as «a correct and 
valuable ‘Text Book of Masonic Law and Usage. 

Attest, Wa. P. MELLEN, G. Sec.” 
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NEW AMECICAN SPEAKER FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


By J. C. Zacuas, Principal of Cooper Female Seminary, 
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